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The Unconscious Action of the Brain. 

There are a great many instances on rec¬ 
ord of very curious mental work, so to speak, 
done in the automatic condition—a state of 
active dreaming, in fact. For instance, Dr. 
Abercrombie mentions, in his very useful 
work on the Intellectual Bowel's, an example 
of a lawyer who had been excessively per¬ 
plexed about a very complicated question. 
An opinion was required from him, but the 
question was one of such difficulty that he 
felt very uncertain how his opinion should he 
given. The opinion had to be given on a 
certain day, and he awoke in the morning of 
that day with a feeling of great distress. He 
said to his wife : “ I had a dream, and the 
whole thing in that dream has been clear be¬ 
fore my mind, and I would give anything to 
recover that train of thought.” His wife 
said to him : “Go and look on your table.” 
-She had seen him get up in the night, and go 
to his table and sit down and write. He 
went to his table, and found there the very 
opinion which he had been most earnestly 
endeavoring to recover, lying in his own 
handwriting. There was no doubt about it 
whatever, and this opinion he at once saw 
was the very thing which he had been anx¬ 
ious to be able to give. 

A case was put on record of a very similar 
kind only a few years ago by a gentleman 
well known in London, the Rev. John De 
Liefde, a Dutch clergyman. This gentleman 
mentioned it on the authority of a fellow-stu¬ 
dent, who had been at the college at which he 
studied in early life. He had been attending 
a class in mathematics, and the professor said 
to his class one day: u A question of great 
difficulty has been referred to me by a banker, 
a very complicated question of accounts— 
which they have not themselves been able to 
bring to a satisfactory issue, and they have 
asked my assistance. I have been trying, 
and I cannot resolve it. I have covered 


whole sheets of paper with calculations, and 
have not been able to make it out. Will you 
try?” lie gave it as a sort of problem to his 
class, and said he should be extremely obliged 
to any one who would bring him the solution 
by a certain day. This gentleman tried it 
over and over again ; he covered many slates 
with figures, but could not succeed in resol v- 
ing it. He was a little put on his mettle, 
and very much desired to attain the solution ; 
but he went to bed on the night before the 
solution, if attained, was to be given in, with¬ 
out having succeeded. In the morning when 
he went to his desk, he found the whole 
problem worked out in his own hand. He 
was perfectly satisfied that it was his own 
hand ; and this was a very curious part of it 
— that the result was correctly obtained by a 
process very much shorter than any he had 
tried. He had covered three or four sheets 
of paper in his attempts, and this was all 
worked out upon one page, and correctly 
worked, as the result proved. He inquired 
of his “ hospita,” as she was called — I believe 
the English equivalent is bed-maker, the wo¬ 
man who attended to his rooms — and she 
said she was certain that no one had entered 
his room during the night. It was perfectly 
clear that this had been worked out by him¬ 
self. 

Now there are many cases of this kind, in 
which the mind has obviously worked more 
clearly and moi'e successfully in this automatic 
condition, when left entirely to itself, than 
when we have been cudgeling our brains, so 
to speak, to get the solution. I have paid a 
good deal of attention to this subject, in this 
way : I have taken every opportunity that 
occurred to me of asking inventors and artists 
— creators in various departments of art— 
musicians, poets, and painters, what their ex¬ 
perience has been in regard to difficulties 
which they have felt, and which they have 
after a time overcome. And the experience 
has been almost always the same, that they 
have set the result which they have wished 
to obtain strongly before their minds, just as 
we do when we try to recollect something we 
have forgotten; they think of everything 
that can lead to it; but if they do not suc¬ 
ceed, they put it by for a time, and give their 
minds to something else, and endeavor to ob- 
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tain as complete a repose or refreshment of 
the mind upon some other occupation as they 
can ; and they find that either after sleep, or 
after some period of recreation by a variety 
of employment, just what they want comes 
into their heads. 

I could tell you a number of anecdotes 
which would show you how very important 
is this automatic working of our minds—this 
work which goes on without any more con¬ 
trol or direction of the will, than when we 
are walking and engaged in a train of thought 
which makes us unconscious of the move¬ 
ments of our legs. And I believe that in all 
these instances—such as those I have named, 
and a long series of others—the result is ow¬ 
ing to the mind’s being left to itself without 
the disturbance of any emotion. The will 
gives the impulse in the first instance, just as 
when you start on your walk; and not only 
this, but the will keeps before the mind all 
the thoughts which it can immediately lay 
hold of, or which association suggests, that 
bear upon the subject. But then these 
thoughts do not conduct immediately to an 
issue ; they require to work themselves out; 
and I believe that they work themselves out 
very often a great deal better by being left to 
themselves. But then we must recollect that 
such results as these are only produced in the 
mind which has been trained and disciplined ; 
and that training and discipline are the result 
of the control of the will over the mental 
processes, just as the act of speech is made 
possible by the control which the will has 
over the muscles of breathing. We cannot 
stop these movements—we must breathe— 
but we can regulate them, and modify them, 
and intensify them, or we can check them for 
a moment, in accordance with the necessities 
of speech. Well, so it is, I think, with re¬ 
gard to the action of our will upon o\ir men¬ 
tal processes. I believe that this control, 
this discipline of the will, should be learned 
very early ; and I will give to mothers espe¬ 
cially one hint in regard to a most valuable 
mode of training it, even in early childhood. 
I learned this, I may say, from a nurse whom 
I was fortunate enough to have, and whose 
training of my own sons in early childhood I 
regard as one of the most valuable parts of 
their education. She was a sensible country 
girl, who could not have told her reasons, but 
whose instincts guided her in the right di¬ 
rection. I studied her mode of dealing with 
the children, and learned from that the prin¬ 
ciple. 

Now the principle is this: A child falls 
down and hurts itself. One nurse will scold 
the child for crying. The child feels the in¬ 
justice of this ; it feels the hurt, and it feels 




the injustice of being scolded. I believe 
that this is the most pernicious of all the 
modes of dealing with it. Another coddles 
the child, takes it up and rubs its head, and 
says : t; 0 naughty chair, for hurting my dear 
child !” I remember learning that one of the 
royal children fell against a table in the 
Queen’s presence, and the nurse said, u O 
naughty table !” when the Queen very sensi¬ 
bly said : “ I will not have that expression 
used ; it was not the table that was naughty ; 
it was the child’s fault that he fell against 
the table.” I believe that this method is ex¬ 
tremely injurious ; the result of it being that 
it fixes the child’s attention upon its hurt, 
and causes it to attain that habit of self con¬ 
sciousness which is in after life found to have 
most pernicious effects. Now, what does the 
sensible and judicious nurse do t She dis¬ 
tracts the child’s attention, holding it up to 
the window to look at the pretty horses, or 
gets it a toy to look at. This excites the 
child’s attention, and the child forgets its 
hurt, and in a few moments is itself again, 
unless the hurt has been severe. When I 
speak of coddling, I mean about a trifling 
hurt, such as is forgotten in a few moments ; 
a severe injury is a different matter. But I 
believe that the coddling is only next in its 
evil results (when followed out as a system) 
to the evil effects of the system of scolding; 
the distraction of the attention is the object 
to be aimed at. Well, after a time the child 
comes to he able to distract its own attention. 
It feels that it can withdraw its own mind 
from the sense of its pain, and can give its 
mind to some other object, to a picture-book 
or to some toy, or whatever the child feels an 
interest in ; and that is the great secret of 
self-government in later life. We should not 
say, “ I wont think of this ”—some tempta¬ 
tion, for instance; that simply fixes the at¬ 
tention upon the very thought that we wish 
to escape from; but the true method is : “I 
will think of something else that , I believe, 
is the great secret of self-government, the 
knowledge of which is laid in the earliest pe¬ 
riods of nursery life. 

We cannot prevent those thoughts and 
feelings rising in our minds that we know to 
be undesirable; but we can escape from them, 
we can repress them; but, as I said, the ef¬ 
fort to escape from them is much more ef¬ 
fectual than the effort to repress them, ex¬ 
cepting when they arise with great power, 
and then we have immediately, as it were, 
to crush them out; but when they tend to 
return over and over again, the real mode of 
subduing them is to determine to give our at¬ 
tention to something else. It is by this ex¬ 
ercise of the will, therefore, in training and 
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disciplining the mind, that it acquires that 
method by which it will work of itself. The 
mathematician could never have worked out 
that difficult problem, nor the lawyer have 
given his opinion, nor the artist have devel¬ 
oped those conceptions of beauty which he 
endeavors to shape, either in music, or poetry, 
or painting, but for the training and disci¬ 
plining which his mind has undergone. 

The most wonderfully creative of all musi¬ 
cians, Mozart, whose music flowed from him 
with a spontaneousness that no musician, 

I think, has ever equaled—Mozart went 
through, in early life, a most elaborate course 
of study, imposed upon him. in the first in¬ 
stance, by his father, and afterward main¬ 
tained by himself. When his cotemporaries 
remarked how easily his compositions flowed 
from him, he replied, u I gained the power 
by nothing but hard work.” Mozart had the 
most extraordinary combination of this in¬ 
tuitive musical power, with the knowledge 
derived from patient and careful study, that 
probably any man ever attained. Now, in 
the same manner, we have persons of extraor¬ 
dinary natural gifts, and see these gifts fre¬ 
quently running to waste, as it were, because 
they have not received this culture and disci¬ 
pline. And it is this discipline which gives us 
the power of performing, unconsciously to our¬ 
selves, these elaborate mental operations; be¬ 
cause I hold that a very large part of our men¬ 
tal life thus goes on, not only automatically, 
but even below the sphere of our conscious¬ 
ness. A person may be sleeping profoundly, 
and you may go and raise the eyelid and bring 
a candle near, and you will see the pupil con¬ 
tract ; and yet that individual will see noth¬ 
ing, for he is in a state of perfect unconscious¬ 
ness. His eye sees it, so to speak, but his 
mind does not; and you know that his eye 
sees it, by the contraction of the pupil, which 
is a reflex action ; but his mind does not' see 
it, because the sensorium is in a state of inac¬ 
tion. 

In the same manner, during sleep, the cere¬ 
brum may be awake and working, and yet 
the sensorium will be asleep; and we may 
know nothing of what the cerebrum is doing, 
except by the results. And it is in this man¬ 
ner, I believe, that, having been once set go¬ 
ing, and the cerebrum having been shaped, 
so to speak, in accordance with our ordinary 
processes of mental activity, having grown to 
the kind of work we are accustomed to set it 
to execute, the cerebrum can go on and do 
its work for itself. The work of invention, 
I am certain, is mainly so produced, from 
concurrent testimony I have received from a 
great number of inventors, or what the old 
English called “makers”—what the Greeks 


called poets, because the word poet means a 
maker. 

Every inventor must have a certain amount 
of imagination, which may be exercised in 
mechanical contrivance or in the creations of 
art; these are inventions '—they are made, 
they are produced, we do n’t know how ; the 
conception comes into the mind, we cannot 
tell whence ; but these inventions are the re¬ 
sult of the original capacity for that particu¬ 
lar kind of work, trained and disciplined by 
the culture we have gone through. It is not 
given to every one of us to be an inventor. 
We may love art thoroughly, and yet we may 
never be able to evolve it for ourselves. So 
in regard to humor. For instance, there are 
some men who throw out flashes of wit and 
humor in their conversation, who cannot help 
it—it flows from them spontaneously. There 
are other men who enjoy this amazingly, 
whose nature it is to relish such expressions 
keenly, but who cannot make them them¬ 
selves. The power of invention is something 
quite distinct from the intellectual capacity 
or the emotional capacity for enjoying and 
appreciating ; but although we may not Lave 
these powers of invention, we can all train 
and discipline our minds to utilize that which 
we do possess to its utmost extent. 

And here is the conclusion to which I 
would lead you in regard to common sense. 
We fall back upon this, that common sense 
is, so to speak, the “ general resultant of the 
whole previous action of our minds.” It has 
on several occasions occurred to me to form 
a decision as to some important change either 
in my own life, or in the life of members of 
my family, which involved a great many of 
what we are accustomed to call pros and cons 
—that is, there was a great deal to be said 
on both sides. I heard the expression once 
used by a naturalist, with regard to difficul¬ 
ties in classification—“ It is very easy to 
deal with the white and the black; but the 
difficulty is to deal with the gray.” And so 
it is in life. It is perfectly easy to deal with 
the white and the black—there are things 
which are clearly right, and things which are 
clearly wrong; there are things which are 
clearly prudent, and things which are clearly 
imprudent; but a great many cases arise in 
which even right and wrong may seem bal¬ 
anced, or the motives may be so balanced 
that it is difficult to say what is right; and 
again there are cases in which it is difficult 
to say what is prudent; and I believe in 
these cases, where we are not hurried and 
pressed for a decision, the best plan is to do 
exactly that which I spoke of in the earlier 
part of the lecture—to set before us as much 
as possible everything that is to be said on 
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both sides. Let us consider this well; let us 
go to our friends ; let us ask what they think 
about it. They will suggest considerations 
which may not occur to ourselves. 

There is just one other point I could men¬ 
tion in connection with this subject: The 
manner in which the conscious direction and 
discipline of the mind will tend to remove 
those unconscious prejudices that we all have 
more or less from education, from the circum¬ 
stances in which we were brought up; and 
from which it is excessively difficult for us to 
free ourselves entirely. I have known a 
great many instances in public and in private 
life, in which the most right-minded men 
have every now and then shown the tram¬ 
melling, as it were, of their early education 
and early associations, and were not able to 
think clearly upon the subject in consequence 
of this. These early prejudices and associa¬ 
tions cling around us and influence the 
thoughts and feelings of the honestest men 
in the world unconsciously ; and it is some¬ 
times surprising to those who do not know 
the force of these early associations, to see 
how differently matters which are to them 
perfectly plain and obvious are viewed by 
men whom we feel we must respect and es¬ 
teem. Now I believe that it is the earnest 
habit of looking at a subject from first prin¬ 
ciples, and, as I have said over and over 
again, looking honestly and steadily at the 
true and the right, which gives the mind that 
direction which ultimately overcomes the force 
of these early prejudices and these early asso¬ 
ciations .—Lecture of Dr, Carpenter , F, R . S. 


Ventilation. 

The following excellent remarks upon this 
important subject are from the pen of H. L. 
Hastings, one of our most vigorous and able 
writers :— 

“We must breathe or die. Bad air is poi¬ 
son, and breathing it is dying by degrees. 
From this comes weakness, illness, death. 
Many a dull sermon, stupid prayer, and dead 
meeting, might be enlivened and improved 
by a little pure air. It is not hot air that 
does the mischief—we can bear almost any 
amount of heat; it is impure air—depress¬ 
ing, suffocating, deadly. God has poured 
out the air forty miles deep all around the 
globe, and it is a shame if we cannot get 
enough to breathe to keep us alive and well. 

“‘But how shall we get the air? If we 
open doors and windows, some who sit in the 
currents of air will take cold and be sick; 
our house has no ventilators, and we cannot 


please everybody, if we try; what shall we 
do?’ 

“ Do this : Prepare a piece of wood three 
inches wide, and exactly as long as the breadth 
of the window, and beveled on the top and 
bottom, just like the bottom of the window- 
sash. Let the sash be now raised, the slip of 
wood placed on the sill, and the sash drawn 
closely down upon it. If the slip has been 
well fitted, there will be no draft in conse¬ 
quence of the displacement of the sash at its 
lower part; but the top of the lower sash 
will overlap the bottom of the upper one, and 
between the two bars perpendicular currents 
of air, not felt as draft, will enter and leave 
the room. 

“This will give moderate, but constant 
ventilation; and if houses of worship were 
also thoroughly aired between meetings, the 
healthfulness and comfort of many places 
would be greatly increased. 

“ If, in addition to this, persons will dress 
easily and healthfully, making all their cloth¬ 
ing at the waist fully nine-tenths as large as 
it is under the arms, so that they can inflate 
their lungs naturally, we shall have very few 
meetings disturbed or broken up by some one 
fainting away in a crowded house on Sunday 
evenings, and requiring to be carried out and 
to have their garments loosened, that they 
may draw a long breath, and so recover their 
senses. 

“God breathed into man’s nostrils the 
breath of life. Let him take heed how he 
abuses the precious gift, and let him see to it 
that what he breathes is still the breath of 
life, and not the breath of poison, disease, 
and death.” 


Physiological Effects of Moderate 
Drinking. 

Alcohol, the intoxicating principle of our 
intoxicating liquors, is not the product of 
growth. It cannot be found in the purple 
grape, the golden com, the rosy apple, or 
the juicy pear. Prior to fermentation we 
may apply to the expressed juices of these 
fruits our most delicate chemical tests, but no 
alcohol can we discover. Alcohol is in reali¬ 
ty a product of decomposition. When these 
juices begin to ferment, under the influence 
of the yeast fungus, and to turn to rottenness, 
then, and not till then, alcohol is generated 
out of the destruction of the organic sugar. 

When death ensues, then certain natural 
forces, which, in the living state were resist¬ 
ed, come into operation, and disintegration 
begins, and continues till the organism re¬ 
turns to its original elements. “ Dust thou art, 
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and unto dust shalt thou return,” is as true 
of the world of plants as of the world of ani¬ 
mals. So, when fruits become crushed, then 
these constituents, albumen and sugar, which 
exist apart in different cells, become mingled 
by the rupture of these cells, their contents 
become exposed to the atmosphere, charged 
with the spores of the yeast plant, which 
soon begins to feed upon it, and to be visible 
by the aid of a microscope. The change pro¬ 
gresses until the albumen is converted into 
yeast. 

Beer-yeast contains two species of fun¬ 
gus, Torula Cerevisice, and Penicillium Glau- 
cum. 

The yeast plant acting upon the sugar 
causes it to split up—the temperature vises, 
carbonic-acid-gas, called in chemical language 
carbon-dioxide, is given off, and alcohol is also 
formed. Thus, by decomposition, sugar is 
converted into two new products—carbonic- 
acid-gas and alcohol. This is the first stage 
of the decomposition of sugar. If the tem¬ 
perature be further raised, and fermentation 
continues, acetic acid, or vinegar, is formed, 
and the alcohol disappears. This is the sec¬ 
ond stage. If the process is still allowed to 
go on, with an elevation of temperature, then 
jjutrefaction sets in. This is the third stage, 
from which the transition to those gaseous 
and earthy elements which entered into the 
original composition of the organism, is most 
rapid. 

The composition and parentage of alcohol, 
however, prove nothing as to its physiological 
action. We might, indeed, conjecture that a 
product of decay, and a twin sister of car¬ 
bonic acid, could not prove very friendly in 
its action upon tire body; but this would still 
remain a mere conjecture. We must, there¬ 
fore, test it by experiment; for only by ex¬ 
periment and attentive observation can we 
ascertain the properties of things, and learn 
to correct false theories and erroneous con¬ 
ceptions. 

Take, then, some alcohol (rectified spirits of 
wine) and pour a little upon the back of the 
hand. Look at it attentively, and, lo ! in a 
short time it disappears. Now what has be¬ 
come of it? Has it soaked into the skin? 
No ! It has evaporated in the form of a very 
subtle, and, therefore, invisible, vapor. This 
shows that alcohol is a very volatile sub¬ 
stance. Volatility, then, is one of its prop¬ 
erties. Now what sensation does it produce 
upon the back of the hand ? That of intense 
cold. In the act of evaporating, it abstracts 
heat in a very sudden manner from the part 
to which it is applied, giving rise to the sen¬ 
sation of coolness. 


ALCOHOL AS A REFRIGERATOR. 

Thus alcohol is a refrigerating agent. We 
might, in fact, freeze a person to death in the 
hottest day in summer by exposing him in a 
state of nudity to the full rays of the sun, 
and sprinkling him all over with alcohol. 

When taken internally, it does not warm 
the body, as ignorant people imagine, but, on 
the contrary, often cools it. Shortly after 
being introduced into the body it begins to 
escape, in virtue of its excessive volatility, 
through the medium of the lungs and skin, 
haviDg, in the meantime, retarded the com¬ 
bustion of the carbonaceous compounds in the 
blood, and indicted serious injury upon the 
great nervous centers. 

Take a small thermometer, and apply the 
tube to the root of the tongue, then mark the 
number of degrees: drink two or three glasses 
of whisky, and again apply the thermometer, 
and you will find that the temperature of 
your mouth has sensibly decreased. 

The experiments of Dumeril and Dermar- 
quay long since showed that intoxicated dogs 
were greatly reduced in temperature. An 
article by Prof. (A Binz, of Bonn, “ On the 
Influence of Alcohol on the Temperature of 
the Body,” published in the Practitioner for 
September, 1809, informs us of the results of 
numerous experiments made with.the centi¬ 
grade thermometer, with the view to deter¬ 
mine the action of non*poisonous doses of al¬ 
cohol upon the temperature of the body. The 
experiments proved that small quantities of 
alcohol lowered the temperature considerably. 
Half a glass of light hock, or a small glass of 
cognac, caused a fall of from 0 T to 0 G in a 
veiy short time. In experiments upon dogs 
with poisonous doses there was a fall in the 
temperature amounting to beweeu 4' and 5 3 , 
in two hours, when death occured. 

ALCOHOL AN IRRITANT. 

Again, saturate a piece of rag in alcohol, 
and apply it to the arm, preventing evapora¬ 
tion by means of an oil silk bandage ; in a 
short time the part becomes hot, painful, and 
inflamed, then blistered, so that you are com¬ 
pelled to remove the rag. This pi'oves that 
alcohol is an irritant; that is, possesses the 
property of inflaming. When taken into the 
stomach a similar effect is produced upon the 
mucous membrane; the blood flows to the 
part in contact with the alcohol, and the sur¬ 
face becomes congested ; mucus is also thrown 
out by the membrane, to lubricate the in¬ 
flamed part, and preserve it from irreparable 
damage. The increased flow of blood to the 
surface acted upon by the alcohol* induces a 
sensation of warmth. This is the real mean- 
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ing of that “ comforting of the stomach ” after 
a glass of spirit which beguiles the drinker. 
If more alcohol be taken, the inflammation 
extends, the mucouB membrane ultimately 
becomes ulcerated, and blood exudes from the 
gorged and ruptured vessels. That alcohol 
thus affects the stomach has been proved by 
ocular demonstration in the case of Alexis 
St. Martin, operated uj>on by Dr. Beaumont. 
As the stomach is only sparingly supplied, 
with nerves of sensation, these ravages may 
continue for a considerable time, while the 
victim is almost entirely ignorant of it. After 
drinking freely of ardent spirits for eight or 
ten days in succession, Dr. Beaumont exam¬ 
ined St. Martin’s stomach through an ex¬ 
ternal orifice, and thus reports: “July 28 
(1833), 9 o'clock, a. m. 1 Stomach empty— 
not healthy—some erythema and aphthous 
patches on the mucous surface. St. Martin 
has been drinking ardent spirits pretty freely, 
for eight or ten days past —complains of no 
pain, nor shows symptoms of any general in¬ 
disposition—says he feels well , and has a good 
appetite. ” 

Now, as spirit is rapidly absorbed from the 
stomach by the absorbent veins, and carried 
into the general circulation, it finds its way 
to the heart in company with the venous 
blood, and here again its acrid property comes 
into play, irritating the inner surface of the 
heart, and exciting it to increased action in 
order to get rid of the intruder ; so for a time 
the heart pv nips away with yreuter force and 
rapidity, and at times with considerable ir¬ 
regularity, as indicated by the pulse. Now 
it is a well ascertained physiological law, that 
no organ can be habitually excited to an in¬ 
creased action, without becoming impaired 
and diseased. So the heart, thus acted upon, 
day by day, at last becomes feeble and dis¬ 
eased, exhibiting either hypertrophy (enlarge¬ 
ment), or fatty degeneration of its muscular 
tissue. 

ALCOHOL A NAHCOTIC. 

Again, if you retain strong whisky in 
your mouth for a few minutes, you not only 
inflame and blister the insides of your cheeks, 
but deaden the nerves of taste; in fact, these 
become so paralyzed that you are unable to 
distinguish the taste of one substance from 
another, If you shut your eyes and apply to 
your tongue, first salt, then sugar, or even 
quassia and sugar, you will not, by the taste, 
be able to detect the difference. This shows 
alcohol to be a narcotic. Hence, writers on 
toxicology, as Dr. Pereira, Prof. Orff la, Dr. 
Taylor, and Prof Christison, rank it among 
the nnrct>iico-acrid poisons. Numerous ex¬ 
periments have settled this point. “ Sir B. 


Brodie found that by the administration of a 
large dose of alcohol (ardent spirit) to a rab¬ 
bit, the pupils of its eyes became dilated, its 
extremities convulsed, and the respiration la¬ 
borious; and that this latter function was 
gradually performed at longer and longer in¬ 
tervals, and that at length it entirely ceased. 
Two minutes after the apparent death of the 
animal, he opened the thorax (chest) and 
found the heart acting with moderate force 
and frequency, circulating dark-colored blood. 
The same phenomena resulted from the in¬ 
jection of two drops of the essential oil of bit¬ 
ter almonds (whose active principle is prussic 
acid), diffused in half an ounce of water, into 
the bowels of a cat.”— Dr. Paris . 

Dr. Percy says : “ About 2i oz. of alcohol 
(8p. grav. *850) having been injected into 
the stomach of a full-grown spaniel, the ani¬ 
mal bn mediately uttered a loud, plaintive 
cry, and fell lifeless to the ground. Not a 
gasp was afterward taken, nor, after the 
lapse of a minute or two, could a single pulsa¬ 
tion of the heart be felt. Never did I see 
every spark of vitality more effectually and 
more instantaneously extinguished. . . . 

The mode in which death occurred in this 
case was almost precisely identical with that 
of poisoning by a strong dose of prussic acid.'’ 

Whilst alcohol on the one hand diminishes 
the sensibility of the nervous system, it checks 
on the other the generation and equable dif¬ 
fusion of the nervous thud, that subtle and 
remarkable agent without which not a single 
process of animal life can be carried on, and 
thus aims a dh’ect blow at the very seat of 
vitality; hence it is that those who indulge 
in the use of liquors containing it have all 
the functions of the body, and all the oper¬ 
ations of the mind, retarded and perverted. 
The sight, the hearing, the senses of smell 
and of taste, become deranged ; the breathing 
becomes stertorous, the heart labors, the mind 
is confused, and ,*dl the functions of assimila¬ 
tion and elimination are impeded. Hence, 
also, those numerous and terrible diseases of 
the brain and nervous system indicted upon 
ike devotees of Bacchus, from the ravings of 
mania, the horrid spectres of delirium tremens, 
to the most hopeless and incurable forms of 
paralysis and imbecility. 

Alcohol, in all its stronger forms, is also a 
powerful astringent, A great many sub¬ 
stances soaked in it become contracted and 
hardened. This is its action upon animal tis¬ 
sues, and the nutrient elements of the vegeta¬ 
ble world. If we wish to preserve organic 
specimens we generally place them in glass 
jars tilled with spirit, in which they become 
tanned, hardened, and imperishable. 

Where alcohol, in the form of brandy, beer, 
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or wine, is taken into the stomach during a 
meal, or immediately after, it tans and con¬ 
denses the food, and thus renders it indi¬ 
gestible ; at the same time it also injures the 
solvent action of the gastric juice, by pre¬ 
cipitating its pepsin. Hence we see how 
erroneous the notion that brandy or wine 
taken after dinner aids digestion, and, also, 
how foolish and unscientific it is on the part 
of medical men to prescribe a mixture of rum 
and milk. The rum hardens the caseine of 
the milk, and thus converts it into an indi¬ 
gestible substance. 

But alcohol is also a very powerful solvent 
of certain substances. 

The bitter principle of herbs, essential oils, 
the alkaloids, and the resinoids, in which the 
medicinal properties of plants chiefly reside, 
are all of them dissolvable in alcohol. Hence, 
alcohol is a very useful agent in pharmacy, 
and in conducting various chemical processes. 
It is also of great service in many of the use¬ 
ful arts; the French-polisher cannot well do 
without it. 

ALCOHOL DEVITALIZES THE BLOOD. 

Now, from its power to astringe and tan 
on the one hand, and its power to dissolve 
on the other, it has a most pernicious action 
upon the blood. This fluid is derived from 
the food we eat and the water we drink, and 
it contains within itself all those constituents 
that go to build up the body, and also those 
waste matters that arise from the changes 
constantly going on within. The red color 
of the blood is derived from innumerable red 
globules floating in the Liquor Sanguinis 
(blood fluid). They contain iron in a state of 
oxidation, and it is to the presence of this 
that they owe their crimson color. If these 
globules become deficient in number or quali¬ 
ty, then debility and disease must ensue. 

Possessing very strong solvent properties, 
alcohol acts most perniciously upon the red 
globules, dissolving the iron out of them in 
whole, or in part, and occasioning the forma¬ 
tion of black, oily specks. 

The globules (or corpuscles) become consid¬ 
erably altered in shape; and instead of being 
plump and round, become flattened, elongated, 
and pale. This devitalized condition of the 
blood produces anaemia, or palidity. The 
countenance lacks the rosy hue of health, and 
the lips are white. 

The red coloring matter dissolved out of 
the red globules, is forced into the fine, hair¬ 
like (capillary) vessels, and also into the ulti¬ 
mate tissues, causing irritation and disease. 
There is a distinct form of rheumatism, known 
as alcoholic rheumatism, induced entirely by 
the use of fermented fluids. Dr. B. W. 


Richardson, some years ago, called the atten¬ 
tion of the profession to a peculiar state of 
the lung, a real phthisis (consumption), hav¬ 
ing alcohol for its exclusive cause. Gout is 
another disease of alcoholic origin, as none 
but drinkers, or their descendants, suffer 
from it. 

Professor Carl Schultz states: “ The alcohol 
stimulates the blood discs to an increased and 
unnatural contraction, which hurries them 
on to the last stage of development, that is, 
induces their premature decay and death. 
The coloring matter is dissolved out of them, 
and the pale discs lose all their vitality; 
whence less oxygen can be absorbed and less 
carbon carried out.” The experiments of Dr's. 
Bbcker and Virchow concur in proving that 
alcohol poisons the blood, and arrests the de¬ 
velopment, as well as hastens the decay, of 
the red corpuscles. I)r. Bocker notices the 
alterations undergone by the blood of habifc- 
, ual alcohol drinkers as yet In good health, viz : 
a partial loss of power to become red by ex¬ 
posure to the air, in consequence of the loss 
of vitality in the portion of the blood discs. 

Alcohol, being a very powerful astringent, 
j acts perniciously upon the albumen of the 
, blood, and thus seriously impedes and per- 
• verts the reparative processes. 

By devitalizing the red globules, and liard- 
I ening and corrupting the albumen, alcohol 
prevents the full aeration of the blood in the 
air cells of the lungs. 

Dr. Carpenter gays : “We have seen it to 
I l:e one of the properties of alcohol that, when 
mingled with venous blood, it exerts precisely 
| the same effect as an in sufficient supply of air, 

! in preventing its complete depuration in the 
lungs.” 

ALCOHOL CAUSES FATTY DEGENERATION. 

“ Alcohol also occasions an unnatural and 
unhealthy accumulation of fatty materials in 
the blood ; increasing it from 2 to 3 parts in 
1,000, which is the healthy and natural pro¬ 
portion, to as high as 117, which is a most 
unhealthy and unnatural proportion. The 
eminent French analytical chemist, Lecann, 
found as much as 117 parts of fat in 1,000 
parts of a drunkard’s blood, the highest esti¬ 
mate of the quantity in health being 8J parts, 
while resembling (so far as this point is con¬ 
cerned) that which is brought about by im¬ 
perfect ventilation, bad sewerage, noxious em¬ 
anation, and improper diet ; namely, contam¬ 
ination with the refuse generated in the body, 
whose due elimination is checked no less ef¬ 
fectually by the presence of alcohol in the cir¬ 
culating current than it is by constantly 
( shutting up the doors and windows of our 
apartments, or by heaping together a mass of 
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putrefying rubbish in our cellars, or by dam¬ 
ming up our sewers and causing them to 
overflow into our kitchens, or by any other 
similarly approved means of causing the fe¬ 
ver germs to take root and flourish in our 
systems.” 

Very frequently this fatty material is de¬ 
posited in ihe muscular tissues, thereby in¬ 
ducing that diseased condition known as fatty 
degeneration, from which so many drinkers 
suffer, and which it is so very difficult to cure. 
Says Dr. T. King Chambers, “ Three quarters 
of the chronic illnesses which the medical 
man has to treat, are occasioned by this dis¬ 
ease.” The organs most liable to fatty de¬ 
generation of their structures are the heart 
and liver, the kidneys, and the walls of the 
blood vessels. The entire muscular structure 
of the body may also become infiltrated with 
oily and fatty deposits. Fatty degeneration 
of the heart is a disease of very frequent oc¬ 
currence. This disease very often proves 
suddenly fatal; the subject of it appearing to 
enjoy his usual health only a few minutes be¬ 
fore he falls down and expires. 

We quote the following from Dr. Munroe’s 
Pamphlet:— 

“An instance of a very suddenly fatal case 
of this disease occurred to me not long ago— 
one of a like character with half a dozen more 
which I have witnessed during the last few 
years. The person was of middle age, rather 
stout, of exceedingly quiet habits, never ap¬ 
pearing to be in a hurry about anything, tak¬ 
ing only moderate exercise, but never seen 
walking fast or exerting himself. He had, 
however, contracted the bad habit of taking 
a small glass of whisky three or four times a 
day, yet never appearing drunk, or in the 
least excited. lie was the popular picture of 
good health, and had scarcely ever had a day’s 
illness, but sometimes complained of a fullness 
at the chest, and slight beating of the heart. 
One day, after having partaken of his dinner, 
drank a glass of ale, and smoked his pipe as 
usual, on rising up to go to his business, he 
suddenly dropped down on the floor, and died 
immediately. On making the post mortem 
examination, the brain seemed healthy, so 
did the heart, lungs, liver, and other viscera. 
The man had died apparently without the 
slightest indication of organic disease, or of 
any lesion to account for so sudden a catas¬ 
trophe. My next object was to make thin 
sections of the heart, liver, and kidneys, and 
place them under the microscope. The mys¬ 
tery of his death was now immediately re¬ 
vealed, for every organ subjected to micro¬ 
scopic analysis exemplified the slow, structural 
lesions of fatty degeneration. The fibers of 
the heart, a powerful muscle, had become so 


enfeebled and degenerated by the intestinal 
deposit of oil globules that it had suddenly 
and spasmodically ceased to act. Had the 
man been a pure water drinker, such a sud¬ 
denly fatal result could hardly have hap¬ 
pened. It is the misfortune of medical men 
to have scores of patients in a year laboring 
under some of the protean forms of fatty de¬ 
generation, who would never have occasion 
to require the doctor’s assistance if they would 
only forego the daily use of even small quan¬ 
tities of alcohol. This agrees with a broad 
experience and the most extended observa¬ 
tions, in regard both to the benefit of absti¬ 
nence and the evils of drinking.” 

Thus do alcoholic beverages directly cor¬ 
rupt and devitalize the stream of life, and de¬ 
generate those tissues which it feeds. Says 
Dr. Watson : “ It is a curious pathological 
fact that the red particles require more time 
for their restoration than the other constitu¬ 
ents of the blood. The albumen of the blood 
and the salts of the blood are speedily re¬ 
stored, but not so its red particles. And 
hence the local congestions to which they are 
liable,” who have suffered loss of blood. 

Alcohol is said to be a stimulant, and, as 
such, is very freely prescribed in certain states 
of disease. 

But what is a stimulant? Dr. T. K. Cham¬ 
bers, says, “lb is usually held to be some¬ 
thing which spurs on an animal operated 
upon to a more vigorous performance of its 
duties.” According to this definition, the 
whip and life spur to the jaded horse are 
stimulants; a sudden shock to the nerves is 
also a stimulant. The signal gun of the Em¬ 
peror Theodore, fired from the bight of Tahla, 
acted as a very powerful stimulant to the 
jaded soldiers of the 4th regiment. Just be¬ 
fore that cannon roared forth the signal for 
battle, they were terribly knocked up; sol¬ 
diers here and there falling oi;t of the ranks, 
completely exhausted, and imploring most 
piteously for water. But no sooner does the 
cannon boom from Tahla’s hill, than all sense 
of fatigue vanishes, and rushing to the front, 
they endure the brunt of war, and storm the 
bights. Now, accepting Dr. Chambers’ defi¬ 
nition, how does it apply here ? Will it 
spur on an animal to a more vigorous per¬ 
formance of its duties ? No! It detracts* 
from w T hat remains of energy and strength, 
and prevents us from accomplishing so much 
as we otherwise should. People who take al¬ 
cohol, think otherwise, because the sensibility 
of the nervous system becomes blunted, while 
theyyce/lighter about the head, and warmer 
in the region of the stomach. Dr. Brinton, 
though no teetotaler, confesses that “even 
a moderate dose of beer or wine diminishes 
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the maximum weight which a person can lift, 
to something below his teetotal standard. In 
like manner, it is not too much to say that 
mental acuteness, accuracy of perception, and 
delicacy of the senses, are all so far opposed 
by alcohol, as that the maximum ellbrts of 
each are incompatible with the ingestion of 
any moderate quantity of fermented liquid.” 
—BaccJiUS Dethroned . 


Influence of the Imagination. 

The following which appeared in a recent 
New York journal contains some goed illus¬ 
trations of the effect of the imag ? nation :— 

“ We have before spoken in our columns of 
the power of the imagination in the simulation 
of disease, but it is a curious subject and one 
daily receiving exemplification. The instance 
of a soldier in the French service, condemned 
to die, and who was handed over to the surgeons 
as a living subject, is recalled to us at this mo¬ 
ment. The mar, who was enjoying perfect 
health was placed in a hospital, and told that 
all the patients about him were suffering with 
small pox. This was not true. There was no 
such disease in the institution, and yet it is a 
well-authenticated fact that the condemned sol¬ 
dier was soon taken violently sick and actually 
displayed all the symptoms of the supposed dis¬ 
ease. He was removed from the hospital unde¬ 
ceived got well immediately, and was consigned 
to prison to suffer the punishment awarded to 
him by the court. 

“ A similar illustration, much nearer home, 
has lately occurred in Indianapolis. A young 
man in that city went into a drug store with a 
dolorous countenance, and with a deep sigh asked 
for fifty cents’ worth of strychnine. The diuggist 
observed his mood, and quietly seemed to till 
his order in good faith; but in reality gave 
him a harmless potion, which the young fel¬ 
low swallowed with a theatrical flourish, ex¬ 
claiming, as he did so, that his affections had 
been blighted, and he 1 had taken the poison 
to get even.’ He would not live to be so used. 
Life was a blank, and so on. The druggist told 
him there were not fifteen minutes’ life in him, 
and that he was already beginning to fade 
about the eyes ! At this information, the youth 
sank to the floor, and the perspiration streamed 
from his forehead. He was becoming very sick, 
bodily and mentally, and actually appeared to 
be dying. 

“ At this juncture, the medicine may himself 
became alarmed at the effect of the dose, and 
examined the jar from which he had taken the 
potioD. It was sugar of milk, sure enough, 
perfectly harmless, and yet it was producing 


spasms. What was to be done ? As a last re¬ 
sort, the disconsolate youth was informed that 
he had taken no poison, but in place of it a 
harmless dose, a bushel of which would not kill. 
This information put a stop to the dying bus¬ 
iness on short meter. The patient revived in¬ 
stantly, got up and walked out of the store with 
a good mind oath, declaring that he would yet 
be even with the world at large and somebody 
in particular. A physician present said that 
unless he had been undeceived the youth would 
have died in a quarter of an hour.” 


Curious Curatives. 

Panacea after panacea has been propounded 
for the benefit of a world in which health would 
seem to be a state of unnatural existence, 
each new nostrum enjoying a brief term of pop¬ 
ular favor, and then passing quickly out of 
memory. Anodyne necklaces, hot-air baths, 
brandy and salt, galvanic rings, are a few among 
many universal remedies that have at one time 
or another been the rage. In our own day, 
cold water has been extolled far and wide as 
the one thing needful to wash disease away— 
a doctrine which, Burke would have scouted; 
for he held that hot water was the finest stimu¬ 
lant, and the most powerful restorative, at 
man’s command. Whenever he felt himself 
unwell, on went his kettle, and he thought 
nothing of drinking four or five quarts of boil¬ 
ing, or nearly boiliDg, water in a morning; 
pouring a pint or so into a basin, and taking it 
like soup, with a spoon. Indeed, the great Irish¬ 
man put such strong trust in his simple pana¬ 
cea that he would have had no hesitation in 
taking it, as a certain quack said his peculiar 
nostrum ought to be taken, externally, inter¬ 
nally, and eternally. Suvaroff*swore that hunger 
was the best cure for all diseases, and warned 
doctors from his camp, for if hunger failed to 
work a cure, were there not herbs, roots, and 
pismires to be got ? The fierce Russian’s pre¬ 
scription would have been endorsed by Rulty, 
the Quaker physician, who records in his diary : 
“1755, 3d month, 29th day.—A blessed repast 
of bread and water, a sovereign cure for indiges¬ 
tion, and no danger of a debauch.” 

James I., wise as he esteemed himself, be¬ 
lieved in the power of a certain elixir to render 
him ailment-preof. A Duke of Burgundy was 
fool enough to pay ten thousand florins for the 
recipe of a balsam warranted to make his mem¬ 
ory transcendently good. Albertus of Saxony 
wasnotso easily gulled. A learned Jew tried hard 
to persuade him that wounds might be readily 
cured by means of pieces of parchment inscribed 
with Hebrew words and letters, selected from 
the Psalms, As he was arguing the matter 
one day, the duke suddenly drew his sword 
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wounded the unlucky curemonger in several 
parts of his body, and then coolly told him to 
try conclusions upon himself. Of course, Alber- 
tus was never more troubled that way. 

A dpctor of our acquaintance took the trouble 
to analyze a popular patent remedy for rheu¬ 
matism, and found the lotion to be salt and 
water ; and yet it undoubtedly afforded great 
relief in some cases, because it was necessary to 
mix it with boiling water, into which flannels 
were then dipped, and bound round the affected 
parts. The hot flannels eased the pain, and the 
lotion got the reputation of it. Ruptured chil¬ 
dren used to be passed through a young wych- 
elm, split for the purpose, and afterward bound 
up, the cure depending upon the tree’s growing 
together again. Scarlet fever was served with 
notice tb quit by cutting a lock of hair from 
the sufferer’s head, and forcing a donkey to 
swallow it; and in Greenland, children were 
Bometimes buried alive as an infallible method 
of ridding their parents of any troublesome 
complaint. 

Mrs. Delany, a lady who sweetened her blood 
by taking a modicum of chalk in everything 
she drank, had a fondness for amateur doctor¬ 
ing. and was not very nice in prescribing for 
her friends. In one of her letters, she writes : 
“Does Mary cough in the night? Two or 
three snails boiled in her barley-water, or tea- 
water, or whatever she drinks, might be of 
great service to her; taken in time, they have 
doDe wonderful cures. She must know noth¬ 
ing of it. They give no manner of taste. I 
should imagine that six or eight boiled in a quart 
of waier, and strained off and put into a bottle, 
would be a good way, adding a spoonful or two 
of that to every liquid she takes. They must 
be fresh done every two or three days, other¬ 
wise they grow too thick.” Mrs. Carter en¬ 
treated a friend not to neglect taking millepedes, 
as it was an excellent medicine that might 
be of use to her eyes. Powdered wood-lice 
were taken in wine by asthmatical folks; but a 
believer in the remedy advocates the safer and 
surer plan of making pills of the vermin, and 
swallowing them alive, “ which is very easily 
and conveniently done, for they naturally roll 
themselves up upon being touched, aud slip 
down the throat without any taste.” Pliny, by 
the way. recommends wood-lice and green liz¬ 
ards, boiled down together, as a remedy for pa¬ 
ralysis. Spiders’ webs were long ago prescribed 
for ague; sometimes the spiders themselves 
were administered in treacle, or put into a 
goose-quill, and securely sealed, when the quill 
was hung so as to rest upon the pit of the stom¬ 
ach. 

Somebody asks : “Die of the jaundice, yet 
have the cure about you, lice, large lice, begot 
of your own dust and the heat of the brick¬ 


kiln ? ” Walton thought so highly of this spe¬ 
cific, that he declared Heaven itself must have 
revealed it to the Jews ! Bugs were once con¬ 
sidered invaluable in cases of hysteria and 
quartan fever. Hudibras was almost taken off 
his legs with “ purging, comfits, and ants’ eggs,” 
although common ants distilled in spirits of 
wine were reputed to be of great avail in stir¬ 
ring up a man's courage and magnanimity. 

M Three nails,” says Lupton, “ made on the 
vigil of St. John, called Midsummer Eve, and 
driven in so deep that they cannot be seen, in 
the place where the party doth fall that hath 
the failing-sickness, and naming the said party's 
name while it is doing, doth drive away the 
disease quite.” 

Toothache may be cured by digging up a 
plant of groundsel with a tool having no iron 
in it, touching the tooth four times with 
the groundsel, taking care to spit thrice after 
each touch, and then replacing the plant. 
Plague and poison may be defied for twenty-four 
hours by a light refection consisting of two tigs, 
two walnuts, and twenty rue leaves beaten to¬ 
gether. Warts are easily got rid of by rubbing 
the ill-conditioned things with a piece of bacon, 
provided the bacon be stolen. If honestly 
come by, there is no such virtue in it. Theft 
would seem to impart a like curative power to 
vegetables, since a Lewes laborer, charged with 
helping himself to a farmer’s turnips, excused 
the misappropriation by declaring he only stole 
them because he had been told he might make 
his crippled son perfect-limbed by rubbing his 
neck with five stolen turnips and throwing 
them away, without saying anything to anybody 
about the matter. Not such an impudent de¬ 
fense as that of the fellow who decamped with 
one hundred pounds’ worth of cotton because 
he wanted a little cotton fur a cold in his ear. 

There are such things as pleasant remedies. 
Cherries, grapes, lemons, and cucumbers, have 
been vaunted as certain cures, if taken in suf¬ 
ficient quantity, for that scourge, consumption ; 
a malady for which Aaron Ilill prescribed the 
daily imbibing of a quart of coffee made with 
milk. Mr. Henry Phillips found a not very 
nauseous remedy for sea-sickness in brandied 
tea, a remedy respecting which he tells the fol¬ 
lowing story of how things are managed on 
board some so-called temperance ships : “ It 
was of rare occurrance for me to feel sea-sick, 
but on this occasion I did ; and in a state of 
misery, known only to those who are so situ¬ 
ated, I asked the nearest waiter to give me 
some brandy. He grinned and said : ‘ You get 
no brandy here, massa; him's a temperum's 
ship.’ * Is it,’ said I. 1 What am I to do ? ’ 

’ Stop a bit,' said he; i I’ll get something for 
you.’ He immediately returned with a soda-wa¬ 
ter bottle full of a dark-looking liquor, which he 
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poured into my half-cup of tea, saying, { Dere, 
massa, sarsaparilla—berry good ting for sea¬ 
sickness.’ I tasted, and found it was excel¬ 
lent brandy. I gave him half a dollar, and re¬ 
quested a little more sarsaparilla, which he 
again poured into my cup, while he held his 
sides with laughter, and grinned like a hyena. 
I found in after traveling whenever I had the 
ill-fortune to get on board a temperance ship 
that the waiters were always supplied with sar¬ 
saparilla and similar pleasant medicines.” 

The Marquis of Anglesey, when Lord-lieu¬ 
tenant of Ireland, was a martyr to tic-doulour- 
eux. and the only man who could do him any 
good was Brophy, the castle dentist. He did 
not, as one would guess, attack the viceroy's 
teeth; his method of treatment was more orig¬ 
inal, and vastly more agreeable to the patient 
than any that could have been devised by the 
College of Physicians. Brophy was gifted with 
marvelous comic powers, and before he got 
through {< The Blind Beggar of Carlisle 
Bridge.” or one of his many other conviviali¬ 
ties, the marquis found himself free from pain 
and ready for his dinner. We hardly know 
whether we may reckon marriage among pleas¬ 
ant remedies; it depends, we suppose, upon the 
form in which it is administered. Dr. Cabar¬ 
rus, a Parisian physician, being called in by a 
pretty actress, felt her pulse, looked at her 
tongue, and so on, and then gravely pronounced 
marriage to be the only thing he could pre¬ 
scribe. tc You are single, are you not, my dear 
doctor?” inquired his dangerously fair patient. 
But the doctor was not to be trapped. Taking 
up his hat, he replied: “ Yes, mademoiselle; 
but doctors only prescribe remedies ; they do 
not take them !” 

Lameness of a certain kind may often be 
cured by fright. Hone relates how an old gen¬ 
tleman. hobbling along as well as gouty feet 
would allow him, suddenly became aware that a 
hull was making rapid advance on his rear, and 
forgetting tis gout, and dropping his stick, by a 
dashing bit of steeple chasing, in a very few 
moments put himself on the safe side of a gate, 
and left his gout behind him. We know a 
man cured of rheumatism quite as quickly. 
He had kept his room for six weeks, when 
somebody advised him to try the effects of a 
cayenne lotion. A jugful was made, and the 
very first night of using it, he awoke, feeling 
very dry-throated. He always kept a jug of 
water at his bedside; so stretching out bis hand, 
he seized the jug and took a good pull at its 
contents. He was on the floor almost before 
he knew it. He had got hold of the wroDg 
jug, and taken his lotion internally; but the 
blunder frightened away his rheumatism for¬ 
ever. 

After ages of experiment and experience, 


the art of curing is still such an uncertain art 
that thousands might say, as the poor invalid 
said: “ I never took a remedy, but I’ve had 
lots of physic.” Dr. Whately could have said 
just the contrary ; he did not take lots of phys¬ 
ic, but had a remedy, nevertheless, that stood 
him in good stead at all times and seasons. A 
gentleman making an evening call at Bedesdale 
when the snow lay two feet thick upon the 
ground, was much scandalized at beholding an 
old man in shirt-sleeves hard at work felling a 
tree, while the sleet drifted pitilessly into his 
wrinkled face. Upon expressing his surprise 
that the archbishop should let an old laborer 
work in such fashion, he was astonished to 
learn that the poor fellow exciting his wrath- 
1 ul pity was the archbishop himself, getting 
rid of a headache in his usual way, which was 
to throw off his coat, lay hold of an ax, rush 
out of doors, and belabor some stout old trunk 
till he fouud himself perspiring freely, when 
down went the ax, and off went Dr. Whately 
as hard as he could tear to his bed-room, to 
wrap himself up in his newest blankets, go to 
sleep, and arise by-and-by “ as fresh as a Ibur- 
year-old.” Sydney Smith prepared for all 
eventualities by devoting one side of a room 
to a collection of medicines, on the efficacy of 
which he plumed himself not a little. “ There’s 
the Gentle-joy, a pleasure to take it; the Bull¬ 
dog for more serious cases; Peter’s Puke, and 
Heart’s Delight—the comfort of all the old 
women in the village; liub-a-dub, a capital 
embrocation; Dead-stop settles the matter at 
once, and Up-with-it-then needs no explanation. 
This is the house to be ill in ; everybody who 
comes here is expected to take a little of some¬ 
thing. I consider it a delicate compliment 
when my guests have a slight illness. We 
have contrivances for everj thing. If you have 
a stiff neck or a swelled face, here is this 
sweet case of tin, filled with hot water, and 
covered with flannel, to put round your neck, 
and you are well directly. Likewise a patent 
tia shoulder, in case of rheumatism. There 
y u see a stomach-tin, the greatest comfort in 
life; and, lastly, here is a tin slipper, to be 
filled with hot water, which you can sit with in 
the drawing-room, should you come in chilled, 
without wetting your feet.” 

Sydney Smith had almost as much faith in 
hot water as Burke, only he was for its exter¬ 
nal use; some of his contrivances might cer¬ 
tainly be generally adopted with advantage. 
Scott’s Ashestiel blacksmith, who, upon the 
strength of a little veterinary skill, setup as a 
doctor of huraan-kiud in a small English town, 
was a man of few remedies. As he told Sir. 
Walter, his practice was very sure, and perfect¬ 
ly orthodox; for he depended entirely upon 
u twa simples.” u And what may they be?” 
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asked Scott, with some curiosity. 14 I’ll tell 
your honor/’ said Lundie; “my twa simples 
are just laudamy and calamy ! ” “ Simples 

with a vengeance! ” exclaimed ihe poet. “ But 
do you never happen to kill some of your pa¬ 
tients, John ? ” “Kill? Ou ay, may be sae! 
Whiles they die, and whiles no—but it’s the 
will o’ Providence. Onyhow, your honor, it 
wad be lang before it makes up for Flodden! ” 
That last touch went straight to Scott's heart, 
we may be sure. 

Johnny Lundie was not quite so frank with 
the unlucky victims of bis orthodox pructice; 
frankness with them wou’d have been unprofes 
sional. It would perhaps be a change for the 
better if European doctors could imitate the 
plain-speaking Chinaman, Li Po Sai, who, 
when called in by a Californian gentleman, after 
the usual examination, said: “ I think you 
too much dance, too much eat, too much goot 
round. If you dance, you no get better; too 
much eating, no good ; too much gooting round, 
no good. Good-by ! ” Dared our medical ad¬ 
visees be as honest as their Chinese brother, 
drugs would be at a discount indeed.— Good 
Health . 


Importance of Bodily Exercise. 

[I am so much pleased with the following 
very sensible article upon this subject in the 
Interior that I send it for publication in the 
Reformer, I know that ministers in par¬ 
ticular are in perishing need of just such ad¬ 
vice, and that often repeated. 

D. M. Can right.] 

We feel that we are strictly within the pro¬ 
vince of a religious journal when we devote a 
column to the question of physical culture. 
An apostle, instructing a young preacher, tells 
him that there is value in bodily exercise, 
subordinate, indeed, to the value of piety, ex¬ 
tending to only a few things, while godliness 
extends to all, yet a real and true value, 
which he who would be thoroughly furnished 
for any good work cannot afford to despite. It 
is maintained by most expositors that the 
“ bodily gymnastics,” which Paul recom¬ 
mends, refer mainly to physical exercise for 
itself. In this view of it, the lesson is perti¬ 
nent and forcible. From the nursery to the 
profession, there is a woful lack of anything 
like physical training. What of it there is 
in school8, and in life after school, amounts 
rarely to more than feeble exercise. The 
word training, especially in its classical sug¬ 
gestions, has been lost sight of. We forget 
how the boys of Greece and Rome passed 
through severest physical discipline for purely 
physical ends ; how they submitted to priva¬ 


tions, and bound themselves to tasks, only 
that they might win the prizes awarded to 
suppleness and endurance, that they might 
develop the muscle, strengthen the bones, 
and steady the nerve to the utmost. Or, if 
we remember the gymnasium, it is only to 
neglect, perhaps in a lofty but false sentiment, 
to despise, it, and to substitute for resolute 
bodily endeavor, a lazy pampering of the 
flesh, under the heroic name of bodily exer¬ 
cise. So your school-boy sits on the pier and 
fishes for perch, and calls it exercise; or, at 
the most, languidly plays a game of base-ball. 
Your school-girl sentimentalizes and flirts 
through a round of croquet. Your business 
man walks to the store, or takes a reckless 
ride in a street-car, and your preacher, once 
a week, in a conscientious fit of devotion to 
exercise, walks a straight mile, on a straight 
side-walk, in twenty minutes by the watch. 

And this is “ bodily exercise.” In a fine 
satire, the apostle from the hight of his abund¬ 
ant labors and disciplines might say to us, “ It 
profifceth little.” Physical training, now a¬ 
days, means a heroic dash in an omnibus, the 
abandou of a ride on a ferry-boat, or a rol¬ 
licking and exciting seat on a hotel verandah, 
with a glass of spring water in one hand, and 
the morning paper in the other. This is not 
gymnastics. And when our business or pro¬ 
fessional men go down at forty, fair, fat, and 
flabby, a mass of relined pulp, yielding, help¬ 
less as a jelly fish, in life's first encounter 
sentiment tenderly weeps over the wreck 
produced by excess of brains, while science 
coldly sneers out, “Too lazy to live.” 

Before we shall have a generation of men and 
women with a physique adequate to sustain 
them under the fearful pressure of the ex¬ 
citements of modem life, bodily exercise must 
not mean genteel loafing, but it must recover 
its old sense of a firm discipline, through 
which alone a tough, elastic, and successful 
bodily life is possible. In this endeavor it 
must be confessed many things are against 
us. The invention of the age is in league 
with indolence. All climes pamper our taste, 
all conveniences abridge the necessity of ex¬ 
ertion ; steam and horse-power are at our 
very dooi*3 to carry us about, and living is 
made so easy that gymnastics seem an imper¬ 
tinence. Nevertheless, alike for the bodily and 
the mental work which the world demands, 
we must come back to manly exertion and 
physical training, or we must lag in the race. 
In this world there are no premiums for ffure 
spirit. Even the work which the soul shall 
do depends largely ou the support which the 
body may give. And the rewards of bodily 
culture are second only to those of spiritual 
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improvement, and, to a large extent, condition 
and determine them. 

There is, however, another meaning to the 
apostolic exhortation, viz., the exercise or 
discipline of the llesli for the immediate ben¬ 
efit of the soul. This, in excess, Incomes as¬ 
ceticism. It was the sad mistake of the Dark 
Ages to suppose that the soul climbed upward 
on wasted or broken flesh. And yet it was 
a grand mistake, and hinted an important 
truth. That truth is this : There is a direct 
spiritual profit in a certain training and mas¬ 
tering of the body. That truth, when pressed 
beyond limits, like many an other excessive 
truth, becomes a falsehood, and results in a 
repulsive, vain crucifying of all natural de¬ 
sire. Then it is hurtful. But the idea that 
stands behind asceticism is ever a large and 
beautiful one, and the Christian world should 
observe it well. A body which is held well 
in hand by a resolute and conquering spirit, 
is the first condition of noble work. A pam¬ 
pered body not only softens to its own de¬ 
struction ; it also brings leanness and death 
to the soul. It is time to come back to a 
wholesome restraint of the body ; not, indeed, 
the fanatical crushing and starving of it, but 
the subjugation of it, without which it will 
l)e, not an obedient servant, but a lawless 
and terrible master. The immense work 
which is now demanded of all useful people, 
and the tremendous temptation to bodily in¬ 
dulgence, even to the peril of public morals, 
alike demand a return to the classic gymna¬ 
sium. Thera are prizes to be won which can 
only be extorted from a reluctant occasion 
by those whose loins are stripped and girded, 
and whose bodily nature, keen and strong, 
is ever at the slightest beck of an aroused 
mental activity and a vigilant moral sense. 
Bodily exercise, when carried to the point of 
discipline, profiteth more than a little. It 
will carry the school-boy easily on the up¬ 
grade of learning. It will sustain the worked 
and worried man and woman even in the un¬ 
halting modern rush, and the unrelenting de¬ 
mands on body, mind, and spirit. 


Hydrophobia. 

It is not canine madness of which I speak, 
but that dread of water which prevails so ex¬ 
tensively among the people. The number is 
not small who are so averse to hydropathic 
treatment that they will not wash a sick child 
when advised to do so, and assured of the per¬ 
fect harmlessness of a bath properly taken, and 
that probably nothing more would be needed 
in order to recovery. No; many are so igaor- 
aut of the laws of life and health that they 


will neglect the means so abundantly supplied 
in nature, avoiding, as enemies, their very best 
friends, and resorting to doctors to do that for 
them with poisonous drugs which the healthful 
agencies surrounding us, and the natural con¬ 
stitution, alone can do. 

The people have need of being educated in 
physiology and hygiene. They need to learn 
the qualities and value of pure air and soft wa¬ 
ter in their relations to animal life. If all 
knew these things, taking poison to cure dis¬ 
ease would go out of fashion. If physicians 
would turn educators of the people in the laws 
of life and health, they would truly become 
benefactors of mankind; but should they be 
wholly successful in this, the demand for poi¬ 
sonous drugs to be swallowed as medicines 
would cease. They would live, and have the 
satisfaction of doing our race one of the greatest 
benefits in their power; but their present sys¬ 
tem of practice would die. 

R. F. Cottrell. 


Swedish Movements.—No. 2. 

W. J. FAIRFIELD. 

The human body is penetrated in all its 
parts by the blood, which builds up and sus¬ 
tains the system by means of the nutritious 
qualities it receives from the food which is 
taken into the stomach ; and can we not see, 
with Ling, the importance of movements 
when we consider the following law, to which 
he was led by observation and experiment: 
“ Nutrition, or muscular development of any 
part of the body, occurs in direct relation 
with the active movements to which the part 
has been subjected.” Thus it is that w r e see 
some men with the muscles of their arms 
largely developed, while the rest of their 
body shows a decided lack of development. 
From the nature of their occupation the arm 
muscles have been largely called into action 
while the other muscles have remained com¬ 
paratively inactive; and, as the result, more 
blood is called to the active parts, bringing 
an abundance of nutrition to build up the 
broken-down tissues, while the inactive parts 
remain undeveloped, not having that share 
of activity to equalize the flow of blood to 
the different parts of the body which is so 
inducive to healthful and harmonious devel¬ 
opment. 

In a normal condition, perfect harmony 
exists in the different parts of the system. 
Nature would have this harmony kept up : 
but through a violation of her laws it is dis¬ 
turbed and in a measure destroyed ; conse¬ 
quently, the body is enfeebled and diseased 
from lack of co-opejration of its different parts. 
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Nature’s laws are not to be broken with 
impunity. Although the offense may often 
seem trivial, yet many times no estimate can 
be made of the damage accruing from such 
seemingly small offenses. 

The object of movements, as a remedial 
agent, is to help nature to a restoration of 
that harmony which must exist between the 
different parts in order to have health and 
vigor of both body and mind. But it should 
here be understood that in conjunction with 
movements there are other requirements. The 
nature of the diet of the patient must be 
taken into consideration, with other correct 
habits of living. The food which is received 
into the stomach should be of that nature 
which will afford just the nutrition that the 
system requires; the quantity as well as the 
quality of the food should also be considered. 
It is only -with these considerations, and with 
other hygienic remedies, that passive move¬ 
ments will have the best effect on the pa¬ 
tient. 

The difference between active movements 
and passive movements is this: In active 
movements the patient is the operator as well 
as the receiver. The movements are those 
in which the body, or a part of it, is moved 
by an internal force acting from within, out¬ 
ward ; while in passive movements the body, 
or a part of it, is moved by an external force 
acting from without, inward. In article No. 
3, we shall say more in regard to this. 

The movements are given with a view to 
operate through the muscles, as the muscles, 
being excited to action and exercising their 
function, minister to the good of all the other 
structures. The muscular system comprises 
an important part of the body, and, as the 
movements act on the body so directly through 
the muscles, w T e will notice briefly what mus¬ 
cle is. 

Muscle is composed of a dense tissue that 
comprises more than half the weight of the 
human body. It is distinguishable from 
other tissue by its redness of color. This 
tissue is composed of bundles of tibers, which 
can only be distinguished by the aid of the 
microscope, which gives them the appearance 
of being composed of little sections or discs. 

The characteristic property of muscle is 
contractility, or a drawing together of the 
extremities; and when the muscle is con¬ 
tracted the discs become thinner find broader. 

The muscles are crowded with blood ves¬ 
sels, the smaller of which are distributed 
within for the purpose of affording a supply 
of nutrient matter, the larger ones passing 
through. 

The employment of the movements is a 
powerful means of directing and promoting 


nutrition, giving aid to the organism in its 
efforts to derive sustenance from suitable ma¬ 
terial, and assisting the exit of waste matter. 
How is this done ? 1. The parts, or organs, 

to which the movements are applied, are 
aroused to greater action. 2. Local conges¬ 
tion is broken up, and the flow of the blood 
is quickened and started in all the minute 
capillaries, thereby promoting circulation, 
and bringing the much-needed nutritive sub¬ 
stance. 3. The broken-down tissue is built 
up, while the old, worn-out material is taken 
out of the way, thus giving tone and power 
where torpidity and weakness were predomi¬ 
nant. 

Nature is a great repairer ; and any organ 
having become so conditioned that the blood 
has not free access to its various parts, be¬ 
comes defective, and trouble of some kind is 
the result. We see that the movements are 
in the direction of the desired physiological 
result, and consequently toward health. 


Sunlight and Exercise. 

Scxlioht.—H ygienic writers have gener¬ 
ally most astonishingly ignored the powerful 
effects of this luminary, the center of life and 
heat, and without which vegetable life would 
be a nullity. Can we, therefore, doubt its 
energizing potency upon animal life ? 

It is not only poets and sentimentalists 
that have acknowledged the importance of 
the moon and the stars as hygienic mental 
and spiritual influences upon man, but grave 
doctors and learned searchers after truth have 
been ready to add the weight of their judg¬ 
ment to the superficial imaginations of the 
common thought. The moon has been deemed 
almost the arbiter of man’s destiny, for every¬ 
thing was supposed to be attached to the 
mystery of its quarterings, and its coming or 
going was (and is) supposed to have a gravity 
utterly untenable upon any scientific princi¬ 
ple; and yet to the great orb of day, of 
which the moon and stars are but reflections, 
and to which we are compelled to directly as¬ 
cribe life and vigor, so little attention has 
been paid—perhaps from the comparative 
absence of mystery—that its importance has 
been, till lately, unrecognized by hygienic 
writers. 

The long-lived generations of the past did 
better than worship the sun; they lived in 
its light, bathed in its warmth, and had their 
spirits and material substance imbued with 
its life-giving potency. Instead of sun-pene¬ 
trated tents, men now live in thick-walled 
dwellings, through whose stony externals the 
solar warmth cannot strike to dry up the 
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dank humidity, and the sparse and infrequent 
rays, that might perchance enter through the 
narrow windows, are carefully shut out by 
the voluminous folds of ornamental silks, lest 
the rich carpets be faded thereby. And the 
dwellers within live in darkness of vision and 
intellect, ignorant that they are excluding the 
royal visitor to whose gracious coming every 
avenue should be thrown wide open to admit 
the king possessing a true u royal touch,*' po¬ 
tent to the cure of more ills than was ever 
ascribed to earthly sovereign. 

There is a prospect of some return to a re¬ 
newal of the beneficent influences of the sun, 
from the sheepish followers of fashion. This 
fickle goddess has recently started the doc¬ 
trine that, as a reaction from the tanning ef¬ 
fects of a summer’s out-of-door exposure, the 
winter’s change adds new brilliancy and 
transparency to the complexion. Fashiona¬ 
ble butterflies now seek for the most complete 
tanning that the summer's solstice can effect, 
in order to secure a corresponding reaction, 
and insensibly gather health and invigoration. 

Contrast the myopic and weak-eyed men 
of the day with the eagle-eyed men of the 
plain and forest, whose sight needs no screen¬ 
ing from the sunlight by broad visor and 
head-apparel or dainty parasols. To their 
unshrinking eyes, light has no perils or disa¬ 
greeableness. 

Have we not here another great contrast 
between the past and the present ? Where 
picturesqueness may have gamed from the 
embowered cottage and the shaded dwelling, 
has not health suffered 1 The city, thronged 
with high residences and warehouses, has 
shut out the potent lays of the sun, and hu¬ 
manity has grown pallid in its shade, like the 
inhumed celery-plant, or the wide-spreading, 
spindling sprout of a cellared potato. Here in 
New York, and in London, Paris, and Berlin, 
the typhus sick are removed from the hospit¬ 
als and placed in tents open to air, and puri¬ 
fied by the radiance of the health-giving sun¬ 
beams. If thus potent for cure, how irresist¬ 
ible for prevention ! 

The Greeks made exercise a part of educa¬ 
tion, and the athlete, if not also a philosopher 
and a poet, or a tragedian and orator, was at 
least esteemed as highly by the community. 
Exercise was a part of every one’s life, a bus¬ 
iness, a pleasure, and a necessity. 

Till quite recent days there were no lazy 
people, no gentlemen, none inactive. War 
and its martial exercises, labor and its attend¬ 
ant fatigues of the body, the chase and its 
toils, housewifery, the fabrication by hand of 
all the necessities of life—these healthy exer¬ 
cises have been done away with by excessive 
wealth, the fashion of indolence, and steam 


appliances. Work being now denounced by 
fashion, and delegated to servants, the women 
of the country have no severer toil than play¬ 
ing the piano and dancing, with an occasional 
saunter in the street on a very tine day. 
Consequently, the languid blood flows through 
unstimulated veins, resembling the stagnant, 
slime-covered waters of an undisturbed canal. 

The city man, if very vigorous, priding 
himself upon his powers, walks down to his 
business from 8 to 10 a. m. , and occasionally 
back again, in a gentlemanly manner, which 
means not fast enough to be ungraceful, or to 
moisten his shirt-collar. During the interval 
between these periods, he sits or stands at a 
desk or behind a counter. If there is a box 
to be opened, a bale of goods to be sent aloft, 
or put into a cart, he calls the porter. Pos¬ 
sibly he takes a half-hour turn with some 
Indian clubs or dumb-bells, in the house, and, 
of course, where fresh air is tabooed. If he 
has means, he gets a trotter in a motionless 
buggy, and over a level road he walks six 
miles, and then trots fast two miles in great 
excitement, using his arms and possibly his 
lungs with some vigor. This is the exercise 
of the modern athlete, philosopher, and busi¬ 
ness man.— Pop, Sci.Monthly, 


“ Sin no More.” 

That sin is the great cause of sickness, is 
not a matter of doubt but of certainty. That 
all diseases proceed from some breach of law 
(physiological law) is universally admitted ; 
and that physiological law is moral law, may 
be easily proved from the fact that the sixth 
commandment, “ Thou shalt not kill.” forbids 
all disregard of physiological law. Thus, the 
man who breaks the sixth precept by wilful 
murder, only sins more heinously than the 
man who ruins his health by intemperance. 
The one kills, for malice, bis fellow-man, the 
other, for appetite or lust, kills himself; both 
are transgressors of moral and physical law. 

Every breach of physical law is a breach 
of the command, “ Thou shalt not kill 
and every such sin has a tendency to harden 
the conscience, blind the mind, and blunt the 
finer perceptions. Thus, we see that intem¬ 
perance and gluttony fatten all the vices and 
evil propensities of our nature, and tend at 
the same time to extirpate all that is good 
and beautiful. 

Moral and physical law stand side by side; 
they never clash. The seventh precept is a 
health enactment, and, consequently, is a 
physical law. The fourth precept is also, in 
its tendency to proper and regular rest, a 
great health enactment, and is in its nature a 
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physical law; and the other's, all of them, by 
cultivating evenness of temper, and general 
contentment and good-will, become, in a cer¬ 
tain sense, promoters of the general good 
health of community. And so the moml 
law is, of itself, when properly understood, 
a great system of physical law. 

Breach of law, in its effects, may descend 
to posterity, by fastening incurable maladies 
upon the constitution, and so perpetuating 
them. Thus, we find the once noble race of 
Adam now reduced to a world of invalids, 
cripples, drunkards, gluttons, maniacs, blind, 
deaf, and dumb. Everywhere are all grades 
of mental and physical imbeciles ; and so uni¬ 
versal has it become to live upon stimulants, 
that the world is full of tobacco, opium, alco¬ 
hol, tea, coffee, beer, ale, <fcc., and even many 
of our public men are so corrupt that the 
ballot box is almost as bad as an absolute 
despot. 

But there is hope for such as heed the com¬ 
mand, “ Sin no more.” Though we cannot 
wholly extirpate the seeds of disease we in¬ 
herit, we may ward off disease by a sinless, a 
spotless, a pure life. Even the most weakly 
may often make life more than tolerable by 
this maxim, “Sin no more.” Thus, disease 
may, if not too far matured, be stayed in its 
cruel work. Jos. Clarke. 


Seasonable Fashion Gossip. 

The ladies have all got the neuralgia in 
their shoulders from wearing spring clothes, 
and many new dresses are supplemented 
across the back by porous plasters, and next 
to a vest front a mustard poultice is general¬ 
ly most worn. Young ladies alternate be¬ 
tween a necklace for street wear, and a flan¬ 
nel rag for the house. Diamonds are worn 
in the ears with much effect abroad, but a 
lock of cotton and a little roast onion is the 
usual adornment at home. Pearl powder is 
applied to the shoulders for full dress, but 
camphorated oil and hartshorn liniment are 
considered very pretty also by the suffer era. 
Silk stockings, with colored clockings, are 
the things for low-slashed shoes, but pails 
of hot mustard water and warm bricks are 
also much worn on the feet —Boston Post. 


The yearly mortality of the globe is 42,- 
403,000 persons. That is at the rate of 
115,200 per day, 4,800 per hour, 80 per 
minute. Among 10,000 persons, one arrives 
at the age of 100; one in 500 attains the age 
of 80; one in 100 to the age of 70. In 
100 persons, 95 marry.— Bos. Pilot. 


THE SKIN. 

BT SIR ALFRED POWER. 

There’s a skin without and a skin within, 

A covering skin and a lining skin; 

But the skin within is the skin without [out. 

Doubled inwards, and carried completely through- 

The palate, the nostrils, the windpipe, and throat, 
Are all of ihem lined with this inner coat, 

Which through every part is made to extend— 
Lungs, liver, and bowels, from end to end. 

The outside skin is a marvelous plan 
For exuding the dregs of the flesh of man ; 

While the inner extracts from the food and the air 
What is needed the waste in his flesh to repair. 

While it goes well with the outside skin, 

You may feel pretty sure all’s right within; 

For if anything puls the inner skin out 
Of order, it troubles the skin without. 

The doctor, you know, examines your tongue 
To see if your stomach or bowels are wrong; 

If he feels that your hand is hot and dry, 

He is able to tell you the reason why. 

Too much brandy, whisky, or gin, 

Is apt to disorder the skin within; 

While if dirty or dry, the skin without 
Refuses to let the sweat come out. 

Good people all! have a care for your skin, 

Both that without and that within ; 

To the first you’ll give plenty of water aDd soap, 

To the last little else beside water, we’ll hope. 

But always be very particular where 

You get your water, your food, and your air; 

For if these be tainted or rendered impure. 

It will have its effect on your blood—be sure! 

The food which will ever for you be the best 
Ib that you like most, and can soonest digest; 

All unripe fruit and decaying flesh 
Beware of, and fish that is not very fresh. 

Your water, transparent and pure as you think it, 
Had better be filtered and boiled ere you drink it, 
Unless you know surely that nothing unsound 
Can have got to it over or under the ground. 

But of all things the most I would have you beware 
Of breathing the poison of once breathed air ; 

When in bed, whether out or at home you may be, 
Always open your windows, and let it go free. 

With clothing and exercise keep yourself warm. 
And change your clothes quickly if drenched in a 
storm; 

For a cold caught by chilling the outside skin 
Flies at once to the delicate lining within. 

All you who thus kindly take care of your skin, 
And attend to it b wants without and within, 

Need never of cholera feel any fears. 

And your skin may last you a hundred years ! 

— Manva 1 of Hygiene. 
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u So near Grows Death to Life.” 

These words rushed spontaneously to mind 
as I passed a young orchard of peach trees, 
among the rows of which was a rank growth 
of tobacco plants. They are the words which 
Milton put into the mouth of Adam, in a beau¬ 
tiful address to Eve, in which he expresses 
his gratitude to God for their joy and happi¬ 
ness in their lovely Eden. A short quotation 
of the context will be all the explanation needed. 
He says:— 

“He who requires 

From us no other service than to keep 
This one, this easy charge, of all the trees 
In paradise that bear delicious fruit 
So various, not to taste that only tree 
Of knowledge, planted by the tree of life : 

So near grows death to life.’* 

It is to be regretted that, with a knowledge 
■of the sad effects of partaking of that tree 

*“ Whose mortal taste brought death into the world, 
And all our woe,” 

and with the aid of six thousand years of ex¬ 
perience, men should not have learned better 
than to cultivate death ; that those who know 
the poisonous nature of “ the weed,” and know 
that its use is evil, only evil, and that con¬ 
tinually, should, for the sake of money, become 
ministers of death, changing the fertile fields, 
the product of which was given for our life, 
into the most fertile source of death ; and 
this too, while thousands of our race are perish¬ 
ing of famine. But vain are our regrets. 
Tobacco will reign king as long as perverted 
appetite and love of money are its servile min¬ 
isters. B. F. Cottrell. 


What to Teach our Sons. 

The following, from the pen of A. E. Dickin¬ 
son, recently appeared in the N. Y. Independ¬ 
ent ; the writer claimed that undue partiality 
had been manifested in giving so much advice 
of a similar nature to young ladies, while 
neglecting their equally needful brothers :— 

Teach them self-reliance. 

Teach them to make fires. 

Teach them to weed the garden. 

Teach them to foot up store bills. 

Teach them not to dye their whiskers. 

Teach them not to wear tight boots. 

Teach them how to saw and split -wood. 

Teach them how to black their boots and 
take proper care of their clothing. 

Teach them to eat what is set before them 
and be thankful. 

Teach them how to darn stockings and sew 
on buttons. 


Teach them every day dry, hard, practical 
common sense. 

Teach them how to say No, and mean it; 
Yes, and stick to it. 

Teach them to wear their working clothes 
like kings. 

Teach them that steady habits are better 
than riotons living. 

Teach them to regard the morals and not 
the money of the belles. 

Teach them all the uses and proprieties of 
kitchen, dining-room and parlor. 

Teach them not to have anything to do 
with intemperate and dissolute young men or 
with idle and frivolous young women. 

Teach them that the further one goes be¬ 
yond his income, the nearer he gets to the 
poor-house. 

Teach them that a good, steady mechanic 
is better than a dozen loafers in broadcloth. 

Teach them the accomplishments—music, 
painting and drawing—if you have time and 
can afford it. 

Teach them that God made them in his 
ow r n image, and by no amount of tight lacing, 
tight boots, waxed mustaches, or by making 
smokestacks of themselves can they improve 
the model. 


Genuine Nobility. 

Mr. See-a-good-ways is not a little-mind¬ 
ed man ; he does not oppose his wife because 
she -wishes to reform her religion, her diet, or 
her dress. Amd though he thinks he has too 
much to do to mind religious matters, he does 
not forbid his wife to follow her convictions, 
but rather prompts her to move out boldly 
in her views. He likes to see honesty and 
piety in his wife; and he knows it will pro¬ 
duce good results. 

He knows that the better his wife is, the 
better chance for him. And he is shrewd 
enough to see, too, that the favor of the 
w r orld is not enduring ; why cannot Mr. S. 
also become a reformer himself ? j. c. 


“ Four doctors tackled Johnnie Smith. 
They blistered and they bled him; 
With squills and anti-bilious pills 
And ipecac, they fed him. 

They stirred him up with calomel, 
And tried to move his liver ; 

But all in vain—his little soul 
Was wafted o’er the river.” 


Ignorance with health may be useful, may 
be happy ; but a finished education w r ith a fell 
disease eating out the life, can be neither, and 
must early go down to the grave a blighted 
bud, a priceless jewel shivered in the polishing. 
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Mineral Springs. 

This is the season of the year when the 
numerous mineral springs, magnetic wells, 
“all-healing” springs, and similar resorts are 
reaping a rich harvest of plunder from the 
deluded multitudes of chronic invalids who 
flock to them for relief. Hundreds of these 
humbugs are advertized in petty country pa¬ 
pers, in more pretentious city journals, and 
in pseudo health publications. The proprie¬ 
tors of these institutions seem to vie with 
each other in the fabrication of the most un¬ 
scrupulous falsehoods respecting the curative 
value of their respective “ waters.” If one 
could credit the statements of this character 
which flood the country, even after deducting 
ninety-nine per cent for exaggeration, he 
would be forced to believe that the much- 
sought “ elixir vitie ” had really been found 
to exist in a thousand localities, and that the 
extirpation of disease and death from the 
world was a matter so easy of achievement 
as to be readily attainable. 

It is indeed astonishing that so many peo¬ 
ple who are really intelligent and sensible 
upon most subjects should be so easily duped 
as to be drawn from one end of the land to 
the other to try the virtues of some newly 
discovered “spring,” said to possess some 
wonderful healing virtue. It is only the 
gross ignorance of the people respecting the 
nature of disease and its causes that allows 
this state of things to continue. If people 
would only take the trouble to inform them¬ 
selves with reference to the character of true 
remedies, and the relation of personal habits 
to health and disease, they would at once see 
that nothing could be more absurd than to 
suppose that there is any remedial power in 
“mineral waters,” or minerals in any other 
form. 

The so-called “magnetic” springs about 
w r hich so much ado has been made, ought to 
have been fully exploded long ere this; for 
every respectable chemist has not the slight¬ 
est hesitation in declaring that such a thing 


is the greatest absurdity imaginable. The* 
only magnetism to be found in connection 
with these wells exists in the pipes which con¬ 
duct the water. In these it is either gener¬ 
ated bv friction, or induced by the magnetic 
currents which are constantly in circulation 
in the earth. It has long been known that 
a bar of iron could readily be converted into 
a powerful magnet by either of these means. 

Several years since, we had an excellent op¬ 
portunity to see a good illustration of how 
these stupendous frauds acquire a reputation 
abroad. In a remote portion of the State we 
heard of a remarkable cure effected by mag¬ 
netic water. It was said that a poor man 
with a shrunken arm, the fingers of which 
were so tightly drawn that he had not moved 
them for years, sought relief at a well-known 
spring. A few drops of the wonderful water 
were sprinkled upon it, and he thereupon im¬ 
mediately regained its use. Having occasion 
to visit the locality of this famous spring 
shortly after, we made diligent inquiry re¬ 
specting the affair, and found the facts in the 
case to be these : A man applied for treat¬ 
ment having the tendons of his fingers some¬ 
what contracted, little motion being possible. 

After long-continued treatment, which con¬ 
sisted of hot and cold dotiches, with friction 
and manipulations, it was found that he could 
meve his little finger very slightly. How 
much of this slight amount of benefit was 
due to the magnetism of the water, the in¬ 
telligent reader will readily determine. 

But there is no doubt that a few persons 
do receive some benefit by visiting these re¬ 
sorts, The water of the springs or wells, bad 
as it is, possesses some value as a cleansing 
agent; and it is even better for drinking pur¬ 
poses than beer and bad whiskey, for which 
it is often substituted. A bath attendant of 
one of the largest of these institutions told me 
that it was very common indeed to meet with 
individuals of the human species wdio had not 
bathed for many years ; and that the amount 
of waste material which a half-hour’s macera¬ 
tion in hot water—followed by the vigorous 
application of the flesh-brush—removed from 
the cuticle of such persons, was something 
enormous. Such individuals would certainly 
receive benefit. Such would also be the case 
with those who needed merely a few day8 > 
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respite from home cares, with a change of air 
and scenery. 

All mineral springs owe their properties to 
certain poisonous ingredients which they de¬ 
rive from the soil through which the water 
which supplies them has percolated. Differ¬ 
ent wells contain a preponderance of different 
minerals, and thus we have a certain classifi¬ 
cation of wells and springs to meet the wants 
of different classes of diseases. Different 
waters thus become widely celebrated for the 
arsenic, sulphur, iron, or phosphorus which 
they contain. The more of either of these to 
be found in a certain water, the greater is its 
reputation. According to the principles of 
drug medication, we o\ight to find at a spring 
noted for arsenic or sulphur, a crowd of pa¬ 
tients afflicted with chronic skin diseases, 
sore eyes, and obstinate nervous diseases. 
An “ iron spring ” should attract few but 
pale-faced, anemic invalids and chlorotic girls; 
while a spring noted for phosphorus would 
be thronged with imbeciles, and editors de¬ 
siring a supply of mineral “brain food.” 

One of the mineral wells in this State— 
which abounds in wells of this sort—was 
originally used as a “ salt well f but the pro¬ 
prietors found that it did not pay for that 
purpose, as the brine which it furnished was 
not sufficiently strong, and hence they named 
it a “ mineral spring,” and it has flourished 
ever since under that name. 

One of the chief properties necessary to a 
good mineral water is a nauseous taste. Xhe 
following from the Troy Times will illustrate 
this point:— 

Fresh Congress water” cried a lad in 
the Rensselaer and Saratoga morning train 
yesterday, as he opened a car-door. ‘ Here ! 
here, boy, come here and gi’ me some water!’ 
yelled out an old backwoodsman. The boy 
poured a tumblerful of the sparkling bever¬ 
age, and the thirsty man, lifting it to his 
mouth, gulphed two swallows, and then, with 
an expression of the utmost disgust, turned 
to the window and spit copiously out upon 
the highway. Meanwhile the lad looked 
wonderingly on. ‘ What in thunder kind of 
salt water is that V cried the old man. ‘ Do 
yer want to pizen me 1 Go long and rinse yer 
pail out, yer little rascal; ye should know 
better’n to make sport of an old man like 
me.’ The boy tried to explain and demanded 


five cents for the water, but his wrathful 
customer would listen to nothing, and raising 
his cudgel, bade the boy 4 clear out,’ to the 
amusement of the passengers. What the old 
gent said when he got to the Springs and 
drank like the rest of the people there, de¬ 
ponent sayeth not.” 


Fatal Drugging and Professional 
Fighting. 

According to the Baltimore Sun, the Rich¬ 
mond doctors are just now deporting them¬ 
selves in a manner very unprofessional, to say 
the least. The affair may be useful, however, 
in revealing to the people some of the secrets 
which doctors usually manage to keep to 
themselves. The following is the cause of 
the difficulty, as stated by the Sun :— 

“ Dr. McGuire was called on about two 
weeks since to see a lady whose symptoms he 
found to be very alarming. He administered, 
hypodermically, five minims of Magendie’s 
solution of morphia. In twenty minutes 
afterward, she expressed herself relieved 
from pain, and the physician left. At twelve 
o’clock P. 31., Dr. McGuire was again sent 
for, the lady’s condition growing evidently 
and seriously worse, but he being absent from 
home, the nearest physicians, Drs. Welford 
and Magill, were summoned. The lady had 
had a convulsion. Dr. Magill administered 
an enema of asafcetida and aromatic spirits of 
ammonia. Soon after a convulsion followed, 
more violent than the first. Dr. J. S. Wel¬ 
ford then arrived, and at his instance another 
ounce of asafcetida was repeated and an injec¬ 
tion of a solution of caffein was made as soon 
as it could be obtained. A solution of atro- 
pia was then sent for, but before it arrived 
the lady had died. A little later, Dr. McGuire 
arrived, and finding his patient dead, incpiired : 
c Gentlemen, what is your opinion as to the 
cause of the lady’s death]’ to which Dr. Ma¬ 
gill, after hesitation, responded, ‘ Doctor, if 
you insist upon a reply, we think she died 
from opium poisoning.’ ” 

At the next meeting of the Richmond 
Academy of Medicine, the matter was brought 
up by Dr. McGuire, who considered that his 
reputation had been assailed, he affirming 
that his practice had been entirely “ regular,” 
though he did not attempt to deny the charge 
made by Dr. Magill that the lady died of 
opium poisoning. The discussion of the mat¬ 
ter and the scandal which had grown out of 
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it became so heated that the dignified mem¬ 
bers of the Academy fell into gene ml disor¬ 
der, called one another liars, threw knives at 
each other’s heads — sometimes with bloody 
effect — and only ceased their shameful con¬ 
duct when forced to do so by the police, who 
broke in upon them and placed them under 
arrest. It is generally expected that more 
blood will vet be shed over the matter, as a 
duel is pending. 

Such occurrences ought to open the eyes of 
the people. Few realize the real jeopardy in 
which they place their lives when they sub¬ 
mit to be poisoned by drug medication. 
Many physicians are exceedingly reckless in 
prescribing drugs. Others are grossly igno¬ 
rant of their possible effects. And even the 
most prudent physician cannot predict with 
certainty what will be the result of the poi¬ 
sons with which he doses his patient. 


Acute Dysentery. 

Several correspondents having desired tui 
article upon this subject, as being timely at 
this season of the year, we will give it some 
attention. This disease occurs in its gravest 
form as an epidemic. The isolated cases 
which occur in the country are usually of a 
mild character, and do not involve much 
danger to life, although they sometimes as¬ 
sume all the seriousness of the most fatal ep¬ 
idemic type. 

The term dysentery literally means intes¬ 
tinal difficulty. The term is commonly em¬ 
ployed to denote an inflammation of the large 
intestine, accompanied with mucous and 
bloody discharges. In mild cases the inflam¬ 
mation is slight and is often confined entirely 
to the rectum. Ulcerations do not occur in 
these cases; but in those which are more se¬ 
vere, the whole of the large intestine be¬ 
comes involved, its lining membrane being 
greatly swollen, excoriated, and ulcerated. 
The latter cases are often fatal, especially un¬ 
der the u regular ” treatment. When the pa¬ 
tient recovers, if he does, the cicatrices formed 
by the healing of ulcers may lead to stricture 
of the intestine. Sometimes the process of 
idceration results in perforation of the intes¬ 
tine, which gives rise to peritonitis. 

The disease is usually preceded for a day 
or two by an ordinary diarrhea, which is ac¬ 


companied with colic pains, and a feeling of 
lassitude on the part of the patient, A chill 
seldom occurs. As the disease commences, 
the discharges become small, contain much 
mucus mingled with blood, and are frequently 
repeated every hour or two, and sometimes 
every few minutes. The fecal matter dis¬ 
charged is sometimes of a green color. 

The inflammation of the rectum causes a 
deceptive sensation of fullness, which leads to 
the frequent repetition of attempts at defeca¬ 
tion, with considerable straining. This sen¬ 
sation is termed tenesmus. It is the chief 
cause of the suffering incident to the disease. 
The griping pains which often occur have re¬ 
ceived the name, tormina,. Neither the te¬ 
nesmus nor tormina is proportionate to the 
gravity of the case, as they are sometimes only 
slightly felt in cases which prove fatal. Re¬ 
tention of urine and strangury sometimes 
occur. 

The pulse is not usually more than slightly 
accelerated, as fever is seldom present in 
great degree, except in the most severe cases. 
It is a serious symptom. The absence of 
frequency of the pulse, however, is not a sure 
evidence of the absence of danger. There is 
usually considerable thirst. The tongue is 
often more or less coated or froBted. Some¬ 
times vomiting occurs. The abdomen is ten¬ 
der in the region of the diseased portions. 
The intellect is most generally unimpaired by 
the disease. The duration of the disease is 
from three or four days to as many weeks. 

Respecting the cause of the disease, there 
is much diversity of opinion ; but it is gener¬ 
ally conceded that the most probable causes 
are the putrid exhalations from decaying ani¬ 
mal or vegetable matter. The eating of un¬ 
ripe fruit, or any other indigestible food, 
would of course increase the liability to the 
disease by their irritating influence upon the 
intestinal track. Overeating would produce 
a like result, as also the use of beer, cider, 
and fermented liquors. Prolonged constipa¬ 
tion is also a predisposing cause of the disease. 
The same is said to be true of worms. Ex¬ 
posure to sudden changes of temperature 
with moisture, together with the debilitating 
influence of overwork, will predispose to the 
disease those who might otherwise escape. 

Some writers name many different varieties 
of this disease; but they are all mere modifi- 
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cations produced by the intercurrence of some 
other disease. The disease is not, as once 
thought, contagious, but there is little doubt 
that the discharges possess the power of prop¬ 
agating the malady if the germs which they 
contain in any way gain access to the body. 
Hence the importance of careful attention to 
this point, as we shall again notice. This is 
especially true of epidemic dysentery. 

Treatment. The chief points in treat¬ 
ment are, 1. To remove, so far as possible, 
the cause of the disease; 2. Secure to the 

inflamed parts, as nearly as possible, perfect 
rest, to allow them to heal; 3. Relieve, as 

much as may be, the suffering of the patient. 

Thd first requirement is best met by a co¬ 
pious enema at a temperature of blood heat, 
which should be given at the outset of the 
disease, for the purpose of clearing the bowels 
of their contents, which may be largely the 
cause of the difficulty. This measure will 
also in part prevent the continual passage of 
fecal matter over the diseased surfaces. It 
should be repeated at intervals of two or 
three days. 

The patient should then be placed in bed, 
and should be kept as quiet as possible. He 
should be instructed that the constant desire 
to move the bowels is deceptive, and that it 
should be restrained as long as possible. The 
constant, ineffectual efforts at straining which 
the patient often makes, especially in the case 
of young children, are the cause of much in¬ 
jury to the diseased parts. They greatly ag¬ 
gravate the suffering of the patient, and 
sometimes produce prolapsus of the rectum. 
The patient may be allowed to sit up a little 
if he desires it, provided he is pretty strong; 
but all active exercise, like walking, should 
be wholly suspended. 

After each dejection, a small enema of two 
or three ounces of cool water may be admin¬ 
istered. It will cool and cleanse the inflamed 
surfaces, and will thus alleviate the suffering 
of the patient. The cool enema should be re¬ 
tained as long as possible. In some cases, 
ice and iced water may be used with good ef¬ 
fect. When there is much external irritation, 
a cold compress, which must be often changed, 
should be constantly kept at the anus. 

The cool sitz-bath may be administered with 
benefit once or twice a day if the patient is 


robust. The bath may last from ten minutes 
to half an hour. Begin at 90°, and cool rap¬ 
idly down to 80°, or even to 00° if the pa¬ 
tient bears it well. The head should, of 
course, be kept cool by a compress, and the 
feet warm by a hot foot-bath, during the 
bath. 

The abdominal bandage should be con¬ 
stantly worn throughout the disease. It 
should consist of two thicknesses of linen 
wound about the body, after being wet in 
tepid water, and covered with a diy flannel 
or oiled silk. The bandage should be rewet 
several times during the day. 

When the pain in the abdomen becomes se¬ 
vere, it should be relieved by hot fomentations 
alternated with cool compresses. In many 
cases, this treatment will give instant and 
complete relief. 

Gentle kneading of the bowels will assist 
in relieving the discomfort of the patient 
when there is any tendency to the accumula¬ 
tion of gas. This movement, used in connec¬ 
tion with the enema, will often assist in se¬ 
curing a thorough evacuation at the begin¬ 
ning of the disease. 

If there is fever, the unnatural heat may 
be greatly diminished by tepid sponge bath$, 
which may be repeated as often as the com¬ 
fort of the patient may demand. 

Great care should be used to keep the ex¬ 
tremities constantly warm. 

Fresh air and sunlight are of the first im¬ 
portance in treating this disease. Day and 
night there should be a free current of air 
circulating through the sick room. Cleanli¬ 
ness is another absolute necessity. Never 
allow the discharges to remain in the room 
beyond a few minutes. A strong solution of 
copperas, permanganate of potash, or chloride 
of zinc, should be kept in the vessel which 
receives the discharges, so that they may be 
instantly disinfected. These precautions will 
do much toward preventing the propagation 
of the disease. When they are unobserved, 
whole families are often swept off by this 
malady in a few days. 

The diet is a matter of the greatest impor 
tance. As complete rest is desired for the 
bowels, it is generally well for the patient to 
abstain from food almost entirely for a day or 
two at the beginning of the disease. If it is 
not promptly checked by this and other meas- 
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ures, some food must of course be taken to 
prevent too great loss of strength ; but it 
should be of the most nutritious chamcter, 
and such as contains little waste, and should 
be taken in great moderation. Oatmeal 
or barley gruel, with ripe fruit, answers the 
requirements of the case fully, as well as any 
other article. The general prejudice against 
fruit is wholly unfounded. Only green fruit 
is harmful. Ripe peaches, grapes, apples, and, 
in fact, almost any of our common fruits are 
excellent if they are fully matured. The 
skins of peaches, and the seeds and skins of 
grapes should not be eaten. 

Further particulars with reference to the 
administration of the various kinds of treat¬ 
ment in this and other diseases can be ob¬ 
tained from our publications noticed on the 
third page of the cover. 


Necessity for Specific Rules of Health. 

Many people seem to think that it makes 
little difference what we eat or drink, or 
how little attention we pay to the laws of 
hygiene in general, it being claimed by them 
that the length of human life is determined 
by special providence, rather than by any 
agent which is within the control of man 
himself. If any remonstrance is made with 
such people for their reckless violation of the 
plainest rules of life and health, they at once 
reply, u The Almighty knows when I am go¬ 
ing to die ; consequently. I shall die exactly 
at a certain time, and no course of mine will 
affect the matter in the least degree. I can¬ 
not die before my time, and so I may as well 
enjoy the good things of this life as to make 
a martyr of myself. I cannot prolong my 
earthly existence beyond that certain date, 
and so there is no sense in trying to escape 
my fate by denying my appetites and control¬ 
ling my passions. 

We need not here stop to explain the dif¬ 
ference between foreknowledge and foreordin¬ 
ation, although there is a good deal of mud- 
dlement over this question; every candid 
reader will easily succeed in unraveling this 
difficulty for himself if he will only apply the 
principle to any one of the ordinaiy pursuits 
in life. 

No fact is now better established than that 
man holds his destiny in his own hands in 


a sufficient degree to make him responsible 
for it. Excluding accidents from the account, 
we are warranted in saying that man may 
lengthen life or shorten it almost at will. So 
intimately are all his habits of life connected 
with his physical, mental, and moral health 
and development, he is largely responsible 
for his condition in these several particulars. 

A powerful confirmation of these facts is 
found in the examples and teachings of many 
such men as Cornaro, whose life is familiar 
to every school boy, and numerous others 
whom we might readily mention. 

The great physician, Galen, was broken 
down at twenty-eight with many severe ill¬ 
nesses. By carefully observing striet and 
excellent rules, he not only regained his 
health, but continued in the uninterrupted 
enjoyment of more than ordinary vigor to the 
remarkable age of one hundred and forty 
years. 

Jolm Wesley, though broken down at mid¬ 
dle age, recovered his health and lived to 
nearly ninety years of age, by adopting a 
vegetarian diet, and following closely the 
rules of hygiene. 

The sooner we learn that Gods universe 
is not a discordant, heterogeneous product of 
chance, but that every living creature and 
even every inanimate object, from the most 
cultivated human being to the most insignifi¬ 
cant parasite, or from the hugest planet to 
the most infinitessimal atom, are all under the 
control of immutable laws—the sooner we 
shall begin to appreciate the part we have to 
act in shaping our destinies for both this 
world and the next. 


Chicken Pie and Potato Bugs. —The report 
is current in the newspapers that a family in 
the northern part of Michigan were almost fa¬ 
tally poisoned, recently, by eating chickens 
which had fed on potato bugs. Here is evi¬ 
dence which ought to convince the most skepti¬ 
cal of the truth of the claim long made by vege¬ 
tarians ; viz., that the character of the flesh of 
an animal is largely affected by its food. Thus, 
if a hen eats potato bugs, it acquires some of 
the properties of the poisonous insect. If a 
man eats the hen, he suffers in consequence. 
So, likewise, when people eat animal food of 
any kind, they must receive more or less injury 
from the noxious properties which the animals 
possess either by nature or acquirement. 
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Dress Reform in Finland. 

Translated from the Swedish by Jas. Sawter. 

“ A meeting for opposing extravagance in 
dress has been held in Ihveskyla in Finland. 
The meeting was visited by a large number 
of ladies. The following address by Mrs. 
Leinberg was read at the same time:— 

‘‘‘CALL TO THE WOMEN OF FINLAND. 

a * We love our native land. We love its 
people. May we then express love, not only 
in words, but also in acts, with our judgment, 
and in our whole appearance. Some have 
spoken against excess in drink; we Finnish 
women would enter into a covenant to oppose 
excess and vanity in dress. How much it 
becomes U3, who are surrounded by the youth 
and children, to set good examples before 
them, setting forth in our dress simplicity 
and true humility ! The eyes of the chil¬ 
dren are fixed upon us as we set forth the 
truths of Christianity and the treasures of 
knowledge. Shall we then appear before 
them clad in the modern disgustful and 
whimsical apparel which causes wonder and 
laughter 1 No; we would together decide, 
as true friends of our country, to be faithful 
in the smallest matters and to make use of 
the practical and most simple of fashions. 
We propose a common, plain apparel. We 
propose plainness in dress, although perhaps 
this be considered too much of presumption. 
We have only a short time to consult upon 
this matter. The black festival dress is un¬ 
questionably the most tasteful and most ap¬ 
propriate. All they who would concur with 
this call and unite, so far as their ability will 
admit, in opposing extravagance in dress and 
the bad influence of fashion, and will adopt 
simplicity in manners, are called upon to sign 
their names to the following list.’ 

“After a short discussion, the list brought 
forward was signed by about forty females, 
and the society agreed to meet at the same 
place to hold a future meeting.” 

To those who understand the workings of 
the mind, the above remarks are sensible. 
Although it comes from the people who dwell 
far to the north, in a country which many 
think is outside of the civilized world, yet 
we would do well to consider their attempt in 
reform. Providing it have a true basis, we 
should be quite ready to appropriate it to 
ourselves. 

What lesson then shall we leam from the 
Finlanders ] 

1. That the cultivation of such faculties of 


our mind as induce us to put on superflu¬ 
ous appendages weakens the understanding. 
You prop up a person’s vanity, and reason 
and sound sense dwindle away into imbe¬ 
cility. One who has become extravagant in 
dress, and leaves simplicity out of the ques¬ 
tion in arranging the wardrobe, cannot long 
be the possessor of sound reason and religion. 
Extravagance and religion cannot exist to¬ 
gether. Vanity and religion cannot go hand 
in hand. Intemperance and religion cannot 
keep the same company. Did you ever hear 
of a drunkard who loves prayer ] It Is folly 
to think of such a thing. Did you ever see 
the person who is given up to fashion and 
love of dress, love to turn the wicked from 
the error of their ways ? It is mockery. 

2. Extravagance in dress is a species of 
intemperance. We will not at this time carry 
this point at length ; but if there Is any one 
thing which is carrying posterity down to 
ignorance, superstition, and barbarism, it is 
the lavishing of excesses and indulgences up¬ 
on ourselves and our children. Shall we 
learn from the Finlanders ? 


Avoid the Poisons. 

In medical practice it is supposed that the 
same treatment that would make a well per¬ 
son sick, and perhaps kill him, will cause the 
sick to recover — that the same medicines that 
would kill rats, will cure the sick. I have 
seen boys hoe corn upon a like principle. 
They would half cut up, and half cover up, 
the weeds, thinking that treatment would 
kill them ; but they would do about the same 
to the corn, expecting it to thrive under the 
treatment. 

One medical school have for their motto, 
Similia similihus curantur , which I under¬ 
stand to mean, in plain English, about the 
same as the old saying that “the hair of the 
same dog will cure the bite.” So when the 
boys used to feel a little indisposed from eat¬ 
ing honey, they would say, “ I think I will 
have a little more dog’s hair,” meaning a lit¬ 
tle more of that same honey. 

Now, unassisted reason and unsophisti¬ 
cated common sense would say, If you 
would avoid suffering, avoid the cause. And 
let all those things which have a bad effect 
be discarded, remove obstructions, and let the 
law of cure, which resides alone in the living 
organism, work out its designed result. No 
amount of torture with poisonous drugs will 
do the work. The laws of life implanted in 
our being must do the work, or it will not be 
done. Stop poisoning, and let these laws 
have a chance to operate. 

R. F. Cottrell* 
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Medical Twaddle. 

The following dialogue, which took place 
between a physician and his patient, is a good 
illustration of the manner in which the masses 
are humbugged by their doctors ; and it is also 
a fair specimen of the way in which those 
who trust in drugs and poisons explain how 
they act :— 

Entering the apartment of the patient, the 
doctor commences, 

“ Well, sir, how are we to-day —better, eh] 
Well, sir, go on with the iodine. Does it 
act ] ” 

“ Why, that is what I wanted to ask ; how 
do you mean it to act —as a sudorific 1 ” 

“ Diaphoretic we say, not but sudorific will 
do: it comes from sudo> but we seldom now 
say sudorific. But, sir, the iodine, does it 
act ]” 

“ That is what I want to know; how do 
you mean it to act — on the throat or —” 
“Act? iodine] on the throat] why, the 
throat, sir, is very singularly constructed — 
very singularly ; it’s beautiful, the mechanism 
of the throat. If it gets out of order — now 
yours, sir, is out of order, and we have been 

giving you iodine; for Mr.-agrees with 

me that iodine is an excellent medicine, and 
what I want to know is, does it begin to pro¬ 
duce any effect 1” 

u Why, that is what I want to know, and 
therefore I ask what effect is it intended to 
produce. Is it to act on — ” 

“What effect] My dear sir, there are 
few medicines now in better repute than io¬ 
dine; we give it in many cases — dropsy, 
sometimes — not that yours is dropsy ; you 
have nothing dropsical about you ; your com- 
jdaint is an affection of the throat, and we 
have been giving iodine in your case; you 
have had it now three days — twice a day. 
Do you take it regularly twice a day ] ” 

" I take what you send me twice a day, 
and you tell me it is iodine, but —” 

“ And does it begin to produce its effect ] 
does it act ] ” 

“ Why, that is what I’m asking you. Now 
is it intended to act as a sedative or —” 
u A sedative ] what, is your cough more 
troublesome] We give sedatives sometimes 
for troublesome coughs, and then in nervous 
complaints, but then congestion is a thing to 
be avoided—not that I see any symptoms of 
congestion in your case; yours is an affection 
of the throat, and so we give you iodine, and 
as we are a little particular in proportioning 
our doses, I want to ascertain whether what 
you have been taking acts.” 


Beer Bad for Pigs.—“Atticus,” in the Mel¬ 
bourne Leader , writes : “ A remarkable in¬ 
stance of the effects of colonial beer was re¬ 
cently mentioned to me by a gentleman who 
lives somewhere between Sandhurst and the 
Murray. A publican was sending back some 
empty casks to his brewer, when the men 
who put them on the dray noticed that one of 
them contained a little beer. A suggestion 
that it should be drunk was negatived in fa¬ 
vor of an amendment that the stuff should be 
given to the pigs. This was done, and four 
well-bred porkers partook of the colonial. 
The result was the reverse of reassuring to 
the admirers of the local product. Two pigs 
died almost immediately; the others were so 
ill that they were only got round with great 
difficulty, and after very careful nursing on 
the part of the landlady, who was a great pig- 
doctor.” 

It would be interesting to medical science 
to know what effect the “colonial” would 
have had upon the men. 


(fatsfions anb Jnsfotrs. 


Antidote for Carbolic Acid. —C. M. EL, 
inquires : What will neutralize carbolic acid ? 

Ans. In cases of poisoning by carbolic acid, 
the best remedies are albumen (white of egg)> 
milk, flour and water, and saccharate of lime. 

Cistern Filter. —S. R. M., asks: How 
is the best way to construct a filter to a cis¬ 
tern ] 

A?is. See Reformer for Sept., 1874. 

Skin Disease.—What to Do with All. 
the Animals.— J. R. W., Va., asks: 1. What 
is the matter with me ] I am covered with 
an irruption like small boils. Have used 
cream tartar and sulphur; doctor says take 
whisky and sulphur. 2. If no one ate meat, 
what would you do with all the animals ? 
They would soon out number the human 
race ; this has often puzzled me. 

Ans. 1. Your disease is probably a vari¬ 
ety of skin disease known as ecthyma. It 
arises from a general disorder of the system 
which may be either hereditary or acquired 
by improper diet, excessive labor, or sensual 
indulgence. You need a very thorough course 
of general hygienic treatment. Sulphur and 
whisky will not benefit you. 2. There is no 
more reason why w'e should eat our sheep and 
cattle to prevent their multiplication than 
horses, mules, elephants, cats, dogs, coons, 
toads, and grasshoppers. The argument 
urged would apply with much more force to 
the last-named animals than to any others we 
know of. 
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Dyspepsia and Uterine Disease.—V. C. 
J., Wis., wishes advice for a young lady who 
has symptoms of dyspepsia and uterine de¬ 
rangement, is teaching school, and wishes to 
continue the same employment. 

Ans. The young lady needs to pay imme¬ 
diate and serious attention to the restoration 
of her health if she wishes to avoid curtailing 
her future usefulness most seriously. To this 
end she should place herself under the care 
of a reliable hygienic physician. 

Dyspepsia.— M. A., Wis., says that her 
sister, fourteen years of age, has the dyspep¬ 
sia so badly that she can eat nothing with¬ 
out great distress. Wishes to know what she 
can eat. 

Ans. In reference to the cause of the dif¬ 
ficulty, you should examine very carefully 
into the personal habits of the patient. Dry 
food, as dry toast or graham water crackers, 
is the best food for her. Perhaps she can eat 
ripe fruit. 

Herpes—Enlarged Tonsils, etc. —B. F. 
R,, asks : 1. What to do for herpes in a little 
girl. It nearly recovers under strict treat¬ 
ment. 2. She has enlarged tonsils, should 
they be removed or cauterized 1 3. Are 

yams and sweet potatoes good food the year 
round ] 4. Should they be eaten every day 

when a person takes but one meal a day? 5. 
Should children be allowed to eat all they 
want of healthy food ] 

A ns. 1. Continue treating her strictly, 
and trust to nature to cure her in time. 2. 
Enlarged tonsils should be removed by a com¬ 
petent surgeon at the proper time. 3. Yams 
and sweet potatoes deteriorate very much in 
the latter part of the season, and become less 
healthful than when fresh. 4. We do not 
approve of the one-meal-a-day system. 5. 
Too much food of any kind is bad. Children 
should be allowed to eat just enough. 

Piles. —J. N. F., Mich., is badly troubled 
with internal piles. Says he lives on graham 
bread and oatmeal, and yet is no better. 

Ans. Y r our case may require surgical 
treatment. Consult a good surgeon. 

Boils and Poultices. —A. A. C., Kan., 
wishes to know, 1. The cause of boils; 2. 
Do poultices draw] 

Ans. 1. The cause of boils is obstruction. 
Inactivity of the liver probably has as much 
influence as any one cause. 2. Poultices do 
not act, either mechanically or chemically, 
upon boils. They simply supply favorable 
conditions, under the influence of which the 
boil comes sooner to a termination than it 
otherwise would. 

Pain in Side—Exercise.—J. R., Ind., 


complains of pain in the side upon exercise, 
and asks : 1. What ails me] 2. Is exercise 
in the open air with saw and buck, ax, hoe, 
and the like, as good as gymnastic exercise ? 

Ans. 1. Probably the pain is muscular. 

2. The exercise you mention is the best kind 
of gymnastics, in moderation. 

Deafness. —M. T., Wis., has been troubled 
with deafness and roaring in ears for four 
years. Wishes to know the cause. 

Ans. As no other symptoms are given, 
we cannot determine with definiteness, but 
presume the patient has nasal catarrh with 
extension of the diificulty to the eustachian 
tubes. 

Premature Decay of Teeth — Wild 
Hairs—Costiyeness—Pimples.— J. W. B., 
Neb., inquires: 1. What shall we do for a 
child ten months old whose teeth decay al¬ 
most as fast as it cuts them] 2. What is 
the cause of it] 3. What is the cause of 
wild hairs in the eyes ] and what is the rem¬ 
edy ] 4. I am almost always costive, have 

yellow pimples in my face, and think my 
liver is affected. How can I improve my 
health ] 

Ans. 1. Feed the child good, nourishing 
food, and give it plenty of pure air and sun¬ 
shine. 2. The cause is evidently hereditary. 

3. Disease of the lids is the usual cause. 
They sometimes occur spontaneously. The 
only radical cure is by an appropriate surg¬ 
ical operation. Extraction of the hairs gives 
temporary relief. 4. Observe all the laws of 
hygiene. 

Corsets — Hair.— P. G. C., Kan., asks our 
opinion on the following points : 1. In re¬ 
gard to the almost universal habit of wearing 
corsets by females. 2. The most hygienic 
method for ladies to wear their hair. 

A ns. 1. Corsets are a bane to civilization. 
2. The most healthful method of wearing the 
hair is that in which it will be the least bur¬ 
den to the wearer. 

Depillatiox.— M. E. P., O., asks: Is 
there any way to stop the growth of hair on 
a lady’s face ] A young friend of mine has 
quite a growth of hair on her upper lip and 
chin. 

Ans. The only method with which we are 
acquainted is to extract the hairs and destroy 
the hair follicles. We imagine, however, 
that the operation would be so serious a one 
that your friend would not care to endure it. 

Asthma—Weak Lungs, etc. —P. A. G. 
S., Mass., asks : 1. What is the best remedy 
for the asthma, as a cure, or relief] 2. How 
may a person with weak lungs avoid consump¬ 
tion] 3. What will promote the healthy 
action of the liver ] 
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A ns. 1. Avoid all grease and condiments, 
together with milk, eggs, and meat. Breathe 
pure air. Bathe twice a week, and exercise 
in the open air as much as possible short of 
fatigue. 2. Take the preceding advice, and 
add to it the observance of every other hy¬ 
gienic law. 3. Graham bread, ripe fruit, 
ample exercise, and a daily bath. 

Chronic Catarrh. —A subscriber writes : 
Please state your treatment for a case of ca¬ 
tarrh of three years’ standing. 

A /is. Chronic catarrh is difficult to cure, 
under the best of circumstances, and requires 
time. A strict dietary, coupled with perfect 
cleanliness, and abundance of out-door exer¬ 
cise, together with appropriate local treat¬ 
ment, are the means necessary to recovery. 

Hygienic Living and Cancer. —A. J. C.. 
Mass., inquires ; If a person should live 
strictly hygienic from infancy, would he ever 
have cancer or any humor in his blood ? 

Ans. To fully consider this question 
would require more space than we can de¬ 
vote to it here. It should be remembered 
that, according to our best authorities, many 
diseases of-the class mentioned are hereditary. 
In such cases, the constitutional malady 
might manifest itself in spite of the most 
rigid adherence to sanitary law. In many 
other cases the influence of hygienic living 
would doubtless be sufficient to prevent the 
development of what might otherwise be a 
fatal malady. 

Eves and Eahs.—L. S. E., complains of 
sore eyes and ringing in his ears. Wishes 
to know whether Ball’s patent eye cups are 
good for the eyes or not. 

A ns. The application of cold water to the 
eyes is a good remedy. Perhaps they need 
surgical treatment. Eye cups are worse than 
useless. They often do serious damage. 
Your ears should have the personal inspec¬ 
tion of a good surgeon. 

J. Q. A., Ivan. : We presume that your 
little boys are suffering from a species of skin 
disease known as pemphigus. The only rem¬ 
edies are, attention to the general health, es¬ 
pecially the digestion, and the local applica¬ 
tion of some soothing ointment, as cream or 
simple cerate. 

Enlarged Neck.— A B., Ct, says: About 
two years ago the sides of my neck began to 
enlarge, and have continued to do so. The 
growth is not hard. Am eighteen years old. 
Habits not strictly hygienic. Health good. 
Please give the cause and cure. What diet 
would you recommend 1 

Ans. Whether the enlargement is a goi¬ 
ter, or the simultaneous enlargement of the 
lymphatics upon opposite sides of the neck, is 


a question which we could well determine 
only by a personal examination. In either 
case, the difficulty demands the careful atten¬ 
tion of an intelligent physician. A strictly 
hygienic diet, with out-of-door exercise and 
exposure to sunshine, are among the best 
remedies. As a means of cure, electricity af¬ 
fords the best hope of success. 

Enlarged Tonsils. — A O. B., Hubbards- 
ton. Mich., wishes advice for a little boy who 
has so great enlargement of the tonsils that 
breathing is sometimes difficult when he is 
lying down. 

A ns. Careful hygienic living will do much 
to alleviate the difficulty. When the glands 
are unusually large and inflamed, apply a 
cool wet compress about the neck, changing 
it often. If the enlargement does not dimin¬ 
ish as he grows older, the glands should be 
removed. 

Sick Headache—Urethral Polypus. — 
E. B. P., Salem : Your daughter is evidently 
suffering from dyspepsia. She needs a thor¬ 
ough course of treatment. Your wife has a 
small polypus tumor which should be prompt¬ 
ly removed lest it become the cause of serious 
mischief. 

Bronchitis—Nervous Dehility—Cold 
Bathing. — N. N. B., Cal. : Your case is 
rather too complicated for home treatment; 
yet you may derive much benefit by a careful 
observance of nature’s laws. Live in the 
open air aU you can. Avoid all hurtful ar¬ 
ticles of food. You will probably find the 
hot-water uterine douche of great benefit. 
Cool si tz-baths, ranging from 92° to 88° once 
or twice a week would benefit you. You 
should not take cold sponge-baths at any 
time. A milder temperature is more suita¬ 
ble for your case. 

Mrs. S. E., Mass. : We could not pro¬ 
nounce upon your case or that of your friend 
without knowing more of it. 

Psoriasis. — J. S. U. : Your disease is 
probably psoriasis. To effect a cure, a strict 
dietary is absolutely essential. The affected 
parts should be thoroughly cleansed by wash¬ 
ing in alkaline solutions. Strong suds made 
with soft soap is very good. Afterward ap¬ 
ply soothing lotions ; as a decoction of bran or 
slippery elm bark. Sometimes tar ointment 
may be used with good effect 

S. J. M, : Salt rheum can be successfully 
treated at the Health Institute. Just the 
length of time required cannot be definitely 
stated without further knowledge of your 
case. 

A. F., Ohio : We could not tell the cause 
of your difficulty without knowing more of 
your history. 
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DIETETICS. 


Eating and Sleeping. 

Teie following very pernicious advice is be¬ 
ing circulated so extensively that we deem it 
worthy of exposure, especially since it seems to 
be receiving the endorsement of some journals 
of considerable influence; it originally appeared 
in Land and Water :— 

44 I have no hesitation in saying that the 
proper thing to do is to go to sleep immediately 
(or at least very soon) after the meal of the 
day, All animals always go to sleep, if they 
are not disturbed, after eating. This is espec¬ 
ially noticeable iu dogs; and the great John 
Hunter showed by an experiment that diges¬ 
tion went on during sleep more than when the 
animal was awake and going about. This is 
his experiment: He took two dogs and gave 
them both the same quantity of food. One of 
them was allowed to go to sleep ; the other w r as 
taken out hunting. At the eud of three or 
four hours he killed both of these dogs. The 
food in the stomach of the dog which had been 
asleep was quite digested; in that of the one 
which had been hunting, the food was not di¬ 
gested at all. 

“This fact, I think, shows the advisability 
of going to sleep immediately after eating. 
This ignored fact always occurs to my memory 
when I see old gentlemen nodding over their 
wine. Nature says to them: 4 Go to bed.' 
They will not go to bed; but still nature will 
not allow her law to be broken, so she sends 
them to sleep sitting iu the chairs. People, 
therefore, who feel sleepy after dinner, ought 
to dine late, and go straight to bed when a 
sleepy feeling comes over them.” 

If this were true, it is easily seen that all the 
ado which reformers have made about the two- 
meal system has been entirely uncalled for; 
but, fortunately for us, it is not true. Now 
let us notice the fallacies in the above para¬ 
graph. 

In the first place, it is not true that all ani¬ 
mals, or that even a majority of animals, go to 
sleep immediately after eating. It is well 
enough known that most herbivorous animals 
ruminate, or remasticate their fond for several 
hours after eating. While doing this, they 
are certainly not sleeping, although they are 
not usually exercising vigorously. It is true 
that there are certain animals which manifest a 
decided tendency to sleep soon after eating; 
but it will be observed that, almost without ex¬ 
ception, they belong to the class which subsist 
chiefly upon animal food. For instance, the 
anaconda, a huge member of the serpent tribe, 
will swallow a small antelope and immediately 


afterward go to sleep for a month, during which 
time it manifests so little life that it can be 
easily captured or killed. Dogs, lions, cats, 
and even some savage tribes of the human 
family, have habits somewhat similar. When 
they have plenty of food, they gorge themselves 
to such repletion that they fall into a stupid 
sleep in consequence. Thus the Esquimaux 
will stuff himself with blubber and train oil, 
and the North American Indian with buffalo 
meat, and then will not eat again for several 
days, the.interval being spent in sleep. 

Now these habits are evidently unnatural 
and acquired. But suppose that they were 
entirely natural to the animals and classes men¬ 
tioned, will it be 'anrued that civilized man 
should imitate every habit which he finds prev¬ 
alent among any or all classes of lower animals, 
or among savage tribes? No intelligent man 
will attempt to support such a position. If 
men should sleep after eating, because dogs do, 
why should they not growl and fight over their 
food while eating, as dogs do when gnawing a 
bone ? If writers upon dietetics would remem¬ 
ber that men are neither dogs nor anacondas, 
they would be saved some blunders. 

But what about the great experiment of Dr. 
Hunter with his two dogs? We claim that 
nothing at all wag proved by this experiment 
except the fact that a dog’s dinner would digest 
more quickly while he lay before the fire than 
while he was racing through the woods at the 
top of his speed after a rabbit. If Dr. Hunter 
had allowed one dog to sleep while the other 
was merely kept awake, without being com¬ 
pelled to exert every muscle to the utmost, the 
experiment might have established something— 
which would have been that the dinner of the 
second dog was digested just as soon as that of 
the one which went to sleep. 

It is well enough known that violent exer¬ 
cise, either mental or muscular, is unfavorable 
to digestion. It Is also an equally well-estab¬ 
lished fact that gentle exercise is favorable to 
digestion, since it facilitates the motion of the 
food in the stomach, and maintains a vigorous 
circulation of the blood. Sleep is unfavorable 
to digestion, as digestion is unfavorable to sleep. 
Both cannot well go on together. The stomach 
needs to sleep with the rest of the body ; and 
the repose of other members is greatly inter¬ 
fered with if the stomach is active during sleep. 

People who require sleep in the day-time, 
should take it just before dinner rather than 
immediately afterward. If a disposition to 
sleep is felt immediately after eating, it is an 
evidence either of overeating or of dyspepsia, 
unless there has been sufficient cause for fa¬ 
tigue ; but, in either case, it will be far better 
for the individual to defer his sleep for a few 
hours. 
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Grasshopper Soup. 

The article given below may be of inter¬ 
est to those of our readers who reside in the 
grasshopper region. We would not advise 
them to adopt the new diet, notwithstanding 
the glowing terms in which it is recommended. 
We would also take this opportunity to cor¬ 
rect a very popular notion that John Baptist 
subsisted largely upon grasshoppers while so¬ 
journing in the wilderness. The Bible states 
that he ate locusts and wild honey, from 
which many argue that he was a consumer of 
animal food. It is a well-attested fact that 
the locusts which abound in the localities 
which he frequented, and which he undoubt¬ 
edly ate, are a vegetable production. They 
are the fruit of a tree which is a species of 
locust. The fruit resembles in appearance, 
very closely, the fruit of the honey locust of 
this country. It is a thick, fleshy pod from 
four to six inches in length, and contains sev¬ 
eral seeds about the size and shape of lentils. 
The pod is the edible portion. When fresh, 
it is very toothsome, resembling the date in 
flavor. This curious fruit is sold in great 
quantities by confectioners and fruit dealers 
in New York and other large cities as “St. 
John’s bread.” 

Before introducing the paragraph men¬ 
tioned, we should state that Mr. Riley is a 
naturalist of considerable distinction. He 
read a very able paper before the recent meet¬ 
ing of the American Association for the Ad¬ 
vancement of Science, upon the grasshopper. 

“Yesterday afternoon Messrs. Riley and 
Straight determined to test the cooked locust 
question in regard to its adaptability as food 
for the human stomach. Getting wind of the 
late affair, and being always in haste to in¬ 
dulge in free feeding, we made bold to intrude 
ourselves on our scientific friends. We found 
a bounteous table spread, surrounded by 
the gentlemen named, accompanied by Mrs. 
Straight and Mrs. Maltby. Without much 
waste of ceremony there were five persons 
seated, and we were helped to soup which 
plainly showed its locust origin, and tasted 
like chicken soup—and it was good ; after 
seasoning was added, we could distinguish a 
delicate mushroom flavor—and it was better. 
Then came batter cakes, through which lo¬ 
custs were well mixed. The soup had ban¬ 
ished silly prejudice and sharpened our appe¬ 
tites for this next lesson, and the batter cakes 
quickly disappeared also. Baked locusts were 
then tided (plain hoppers, without grease or 
condiment), and either with or without ac¬ 
companiments. It was pronounced an ex¬ 
cellent dish. The meal was closed with des¬ 
sert a la John the Baptist—baked locust and 


honey—and, if we know anything, we can 
testify that the distinguished Scripture char¬ 
acter must have thrived on his rude diet in 
the wilderness of Judea. We believe that 
this is the first attempt at putting this insect 
to its best use, and the result is not only 
highly satisfactory to those brave enough to 
make the attempt, but should this insect 
make his visit oftener, and cause a greater 
destruction, future generations will hail his 
presence with joy. It will be jubilee year— 
like manna in the wilderness or quails in the 
desert—food without money and without 
price. Now, dear reader, you may shrug 
your shoulders and smile, but henceforth we 
shall esteem grasshoppers as a luxury to be 
classed wdth oysters, trutlies, mushrooms, &c. 
As soon as arrangements can be made, an 
assortment of locusts will be sent to St. Louis 
for trial by the scientific researchers of that 
city.” 


Animal Food. 

There is the most conclusive evidence that 
meat is not the most natural food of man. 
It is equally well shown that the use of flesh 
as food is detrimental to longevity, and preju¬ 
dicial to the attainment of the highest degree 
of physical, mental, and moral development. 
More than this, it has many times been made 
evident to the most strenuous advocates of 
flesh diet that eating of the flesh of animals 
is an act attended with no inconsiderable 
amount of immediate danger to life. Cattle 
and sheep are well known to be subject to 
various diseases, just as is man. Hogs are 
notably liable to disease. How many people 
suffer all the agonies of death a hundred times 
from loathsome tape worms which originated 
in measly pork ! And, if possible, how much 
keener suffering is endured by the poor vic¬ 
tims of those horrid creatures, trichina*, 
which are to be found in unnumbered multi¬ 
tudes, according to reliable authorities. in one 
out of every ten of those scrofulous scaven¬ 
gers which supply our cities with ham and 
sausage. 

Fish are also subject to disease, epidemics 
resembling epizootic diseases often destroying 
them in vast multitudes. When not affected 
by disease, they are less nutritious than beef; 
and, upon the whole, they are quite as inju¬ 
rious when used as food as any other kind of 
flesh. 

Notwithstanding the above facts, it cannot 
be denied that animal food contains the ele¬ 
ments of nutrition, although in much smaller 
proportion than many vegetable productions. 
This is fully shown in the following table of 
comparative nutritive values of different arti- 
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fles of food, which is compiled from the most 
recent scientific works, and chiefiy from Dr. 
Smith's excellent work on “ Foods ” :— 


ARTICLES OF FOOD. 

Amount or 
Nutriment 
in UXi jiarta. 

ARTICLES OF FOOD. 

Amount of 
Nutriment 
in lit* patfct. 

I3eef,. 

2T.0 

Lentils, . 

77*0 

Sheep. 

26.4 

Potatoes, .... 

26.0 

Fowl, . 

26.3 

Turnips,. 

9.0 

Calf,. 

25. G 

Carrots,. 

17.0 

Fish. 

22.0 

Parsneps,.... 

i 18.0 

Wheat,. 

8*5.0 

Beets, . 

16.5 

Oats,. 

88.0 

Cabbage, .... 

5.0 

M ai/.o,. 

98.0 

Apples,. 

16.0 

Bariev,. 

Sft.O 

Pears,. 

14.0 

Rve, . 

85.0 

Peaches,. 

15.0 

Rice,. 

1 87.0 

Strawberries, 

12.7 

Millet,. 

87.0 

Figs, . 

81.3 

Beans, . 

86.0 

Cherries, .... 

23.7 

Peas. 

85.0 

1 Dutes,. 

76.0 






Thus it will be observed that a pound of 
beef contains less than one-third as much 
nourishment as a pound of wheat or corn, 
while other kinds of flesh are still less nutri¬ 
tious. The popular notion that animal food 
is more nourishing than vegetable is thus 
shown to be wholly without foundation. 

When animal food must be used, as its use 
is sometimes required as a temporary expedi¬ 
ent, it should be carefully selected, so that it 
may be as free from disease as possible ; 
wild game is often the most wholesome. It 
must also be cooked in such a manner as to 
make it the least objectionable possible. To 
this end, the flesh should be thoroughly 
washed, so that the blood retained in it may 
be removed; fatty portions should be re¬ 
moved, and the flesh should be broiled, rather 
than fried .—Xew Hygienic Cook Book. 


The Banana.—The banana is a delicious 
tropical fruit, which may be eaten raw, either 
alone, or with orange juice. Sometimes they 
are baked with the skin on, or made into pies 
and puddings. They may l>e cut into strips 
and dried, or pounded into a paste, in which 
latter form they are the staple food of many 
Mexican tribes. The amount of nourishment 
in bananas is very great; and Humboldt states 
that the same land which produces 1,000 
pounds of potatoes, will yield 44,000 pounds 
of bananas. An area of land which will pro¬ 
duce wheat enough to feed four men, will, 
when planted in bananas, yield sufficient to 
feed one hundred mem Bananas now consti¬ 
tute the most important tropical fruit, and are 
now common to both hemispheres. They are 
cultivated, ordinarily, by planting cuttings or 
shoots, which require a deep, rich earth, with 
much moisture, to grow in perfection. These 
cuttings or shoots soon send up two green 
leaves rolled together tightly, which grow to 
the length of two or three feet, when the 


blades unfold. These leaves are followed 
by others, until a stem eight or ten inches 
thick and constantly increasing in hight is 
formed. At the end of nine months a deep 
purple bud appears in the center of the leaves, 
growing on a stem which gradually lengthens 
until it pushes the bud beyond the leaves, 
when it hangs down like a huge heart. As 
the purple envelopes of the bud fall oft, rows 
of buds or blossoms appear, some of which, at 
the end of three or four months, swell and 
ripen into bananas from six to fourteen in¬ 
ches long, which hang down in a huge bunch. 
The plant now withers and soon dries up; 
but from its base off-shoots spring up, which 
may be transplanted. If the stem is cut down 
as soon as the fruit is gathered, the rootstock 
sends up new leaves, and a second plant 
matures much sooner than do the off-shoots. 
The redskin variety we see comes from the 
West Indies. The Brazilian banana rises to 
the hight of fifteen or twenty feet, and the 
fruit is yellow and excellent. It grows also 
in China, Tahiti, Africa, and the East Indies. 
In cultivation the plants are set closely, and 
the bunches are gathered before they are ripe 
and hung in a cool place. When ripe they 
sometimes weigh eighty or one hundred 
pounds.— a Set. 

Vegetable Food.—Whether our food be an¬ 
imal or vegetable, it consists essentially of the 
same principles. There is, however, some¬ 
thing more in vegetable food—namely, insol¬ 
uble woody fiber in considerable proportion. 
We take it in notable quantity in our bread, 
green vegetables, potatoes, whilst our cattle 
consume it largely in hay and other dried 
vegetable food. 

It is no use quarrelling with the ordina¬ 
tions of nature, as some do, objecting to veg¬ 
etables on account of their large supply of 
woody fiber which for the most part must 
pass through the system apparently useless, 
and certainly undigested. In the first place, 
it is ascertained that there must be a certain 
bulk in our supply of food presented to the 
muscular action of the stomach and the di¬ 
gestive organs generally, so as to enable them 
to exhaust from the former the simple forms 
of matter above named, as the universal food- 
elements. In the second place, there is a 
scouring action in the woody fiber, which me¬ 
chanically stimulates the mucous linings of 
the alimentary canal, thus materially promot¬ 
ing the process of digestion, and the final 
ejection of u waste matter ” out of the system 
—for the grand circulation of matter in its 
ceaseless transformation—never really dead, 
but on the contrary endowed with vitality in 
its every particle.— Set. 
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A New Theory of Tolcanoes.—There are few 
subjects less satisfactorily treated in scientific 
treatises than that which Humboldt calls the 
reaction of the earth’s interior. A new the¬ 
ory has just been put forward respecting vol¬ 
canic energy, however, by the eminent seis¬ 
mologist, Mallett, which promises not merely 
to take the place of all others, but to gain a 
degree of acceptance which has not been ac¬ 
corded to any theory previously enunciated. 

Mr. Mallett does not come before the sci¬ 
entific world with an ingenious speculation, 
which may or may not be confirmed by obser¬ 
vation and experiment. He has measured 
and weighed the forces of which he speaks. 
He i3 able to tell precisely what proportion 
of the actual energy which must be developed 
as the earth contracts is necessary for the 
production of observed volcanic phenomena. 

This would clearly not be the place to fol¬ 
low out Mr. Mallett's admirable theory into 
all its details. "We must content ourselves 
with pointing out how excellently it accounts 
for certain peculiarities of the earth’s surface 
configuration. Few that have studied care¬ 
fully-drawn charts of the chief mountain- 
ranges can have failed to notice that the ar¬ 
rangement of these ranges does not accord 
with the idea of upheaval through the action 
of internal forces. But it will be at once rec¬ 
ognized that the aspect of the moimtain- rang¬ 
es accords exactly with what would be ex¬ 
pected to result from such a process of con¬ 
traction as Mr. Mallett has indicated. The 
shrivelled skin of an apple affords no inapt 
representation of the corrugated surface of 
our earth, and, according to the new theory, 
the shriveling of such a skin is precisely an¬ 
alogous to tire processes at work upon the 
earth when mountain-ranges were being 
formed. Again, there are few students of 
geology who have not found a source of per¬ 
plexity in the foldings and over-lappings of 
strata in mountainous regions. No forces of 
upheaval seem competent to produce this ar¬ 
rangement. But by the new' theory this feat¬ 
ure of the earth's surface is at once explained; 
indeed, no other arrangement could be looked 
for. 

It is worthy of notice that Mr. Mallett’s 
theory of volcanic energy is completely op¬ 
posed to ordinary ideas respecting earth¬ 
quakes and volcanoes. We have been accus¬ 
tomed vaguely to regard these phenomena as 
due to the eruptive outbursting power of the 
earth’s interior; we shall now have to con¬ 
sider them as due to the subsidence and 
shrinkage of the earth’s exterior. Mount¬ 


ains have not been upheaved, but valleys 
have sunk down. And in another respect 
the new theory tends to modify views which 
have been generally entertained in recent 
times. Our most eminent geologists have 
taught that the earth’s internal forces may 
be as active now as in the epochs when the 
mountain-ranges were formed. But Mr. 
Mallett’s theory tends to show that the vol¬ 
canic energy of the earth is a declining force. 
Its chief action had already been exerted 
when mountains began to be formed; what 
remains now is but the minutest fraction of 
the volcanic energy of the mountain-forming 
era; and each year, as the earth parts with 
more and more of its internal heat, the sourc¬ 
es of her subterranean energy are more and 
more exhausted. The thought once enter¬ 
tained by astronomers, that the earth might 
explode like a bomb, her scattered fragments 
producing a ring of bodies resembling the 
zone of asteroids, seems further than ever 
from probability ; if ever there was any dan¬ 
ger of such a catastrophy, the danger has long 
since passed away.— Spectator . 


Economic Yalne of the Sunflower,—The com¬ 
mon sunflower is a native of tropical Amer¬ 
ica, and there it sometimes attains the ex¬ 
traordinary hight, for an annual plant, of 
twenty feet. It thrives in nearly every re¬ 
gion of the inhabitable globe. In the south 
of Europe and in the north-west provinces of 
India it is cultivated to a considerable extent 
In the latter country, sunflower-plantations 
are said to have a very beneficial effect in 
promoting the healthfulness of regions in¬ 
fested by malarious fevers. The seeds are 
valued as food for cattle and poultry, and an 
oil may be expressed from them which is 
scarcely inferior to olive-oil. One acre of good 
land will produce about fifty bushels of seed, 
each bushel yielding a gallon of oil. The 
seeds are also used like almonds for mak¬ 
ing soothing emulsions, and, in some parts of 
Europe, a food for infants is prepared from 
them. In tropical America the Indians make 
bread of them. The leaves are used as fod¬ 
der for cattle. 

The Jerusalem artichoke is a species of the 
sunflower, and a native of tropical Amer¬ 
ica. It has a straight stem, eight or ten feet 
in hight, and produces yellow flowers like 
those of the sunflower, but smaller. The 
thick, fleshy, perennial root produces a large 
number of tubers, in appearance not unlike 
potatoes. These are not as nourishing as po¬ 
tatoes, but, when properly prepared, are very 
palatable food, and make a very good soup. 
It is usually propagated by small tubers or by 
cuttings, like the potato.— Pop, Sc. Monthly. 
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The Danger of Sedative?.—-The Popular Sci¬ 
ence Monthly gives this warning on the im¬ 
portant matter of using sedatives for the lit¬ 
tle ones : One of the great dangers attending 
the use of the various sedatives employed in 
the nursery is that they tend to produce the 
opium habit. These quack medicines owe 
their soothing and quieting effects to the ac¬ 
tion of opium, and the infant is by them 
given a morbid appetite for narcotic stimu¬ 
lants. The offering for sale of such nostrums 
should be prohibited, as tending to the phys¬ 
ical and moral deterioration of the race. In 
India mothers give to their infants sugar-pills 
containing opium, and the result is a languid, 
sensual race of hopeless debauchees. In the 
United States the poisonous dose is adminis¬ 
tered under another name; but the conse¬ 
quences will probably be the same. 


How to Remove Rust from Clothing.—Oxalic 
acid will take rust or any other stain out of 
white goods. Dissolve a small quantity in 
boiling water and dip the spots in. The acid 
can be got at any drug store. Another way 
is to saturate the spots with lemon juice and 
spread the cloth in the sun; if it do n't take 
out all the rust the first time, repeat the appli¬ 
cation. Another method is to wet the cloth 
with yellow sulphide of ammonia, by which 
it will be immediately blackened. After al¬ 
lowing it a minute or two to penetrate, the 
excess of sulphide is to be washed out and 
the black spot treated with diluted chloro- 
hydric acid, by which it is at once removed. 
Finally, wash well with water. 


To Kill Moths,—Camphor will not stop the 
ravages of moths in carpets after they have 
commenced eating. Then they pay no regard 
to the presence of camphor, cedar, or tobacco. 
A good way to kill them is to take a coarse 
crash towel and wring it out of clean water. 
Spread it smoothly on the carpet, then iron 
it dry with a good hot iron, repeating the op¬ 
eration on all suspected places and those least 
used. It does not injure the pile or color of 
the carpet in the least. It is not necessary 
to press hard, heat and steam being the 
agents, and they do the work effectually on 
worms and eggs. The camphor will doubt¬ 
less prevent further depredations of the miller. 


Scouring Silver.—Never put a particle of 
soap about your silver if you would have it 
retain its original luster. When it wants 
polish take a piece of soft leather and whiting 


and rub hard. The proprietor of one of the 
oldest silver establishments in the city of 
Philadelphia says that housekeepers ruin 
their silver by washing it in soap-suds, as it 
makes it look like pewter. 




Nature’s Secrets: By J. H. Ruttley, M. D., 

San Francisco, Cal. 

In the introduction of this book the author 
says : “ The market is Hooded with books which 
purport to treat upon the various topics included 
in the title which I have given to this work; 
and yet there is no one of them that meets the 
public demand. Two motives seem to have in¬ 
fluenced the authors'and publishers, namely : 1. 
A desire to make money by the sale of the 
books; 2. A desire to advertise certain quack 
nostrums. Many of these books are the mer¬ 
est trash, crowded with indecent language for 
no other purpose than to attract the ignorant 
and vulgar.” 

We quote the above because it is so good a 
description of the very book in hand. If there 
were no other evidence of this it would be found 
in the fact that a considerable portion of the 
book is devoted to advertising a certain anti¬ 
conception “ wafer,” said to have been discov¬ 
ered and compounded by the “ critical and 
philosophical” “Rev. James C. Jackson, of 
Dansville, N. Y.” The author also improves 
the opportunity to expatiate upon the excellen¬ 
cies of a remedy for barrenness which he sells 
under the name of “ Elixir of Life.* 1 We would 
only add by way of comment, that it is nothing 
but an unfortunate deficiency in our laws that 
keeps such men out of the felon’s cell. 

Baldness; Its Cause and Cure: By Michael 

Carlin, Manchester, Eng. 

This is a very sensible little pamphlet of 32 
pages. It rightly attributes the great increase 
of baldness to the proportionate increase in dys¬ 
peptic ailments, and fully recognizes indigestion 
as the main cause of this aflection. Among 
other remedies, the author recommends two 
meals a day. 

Temperance Leaflets; New York National 

Temperance Society. 

The package of these little tracts just received 
contains eight neat little stories well calculated 
to attract the interest of children to the cause of 
temperance. They are the first of a series. 

The National Food and Fuel Reformer 

London, Eng. 

This journal deserves commendation for many 
excellencies. Although it is not fully up to our 
standard of reform, yet it evinces great impar¬ 
tiality, and freely admits the full discussion of 
the subject of vegetarianism in its columns. It 
is evidently doing a good work. 
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pgf A BLT7B cross by this paragraph signifies that 
the subscription has expired, and that this number is 
the last that will be sent till the subscription is re¬ 
newed. A renewal is earnestly solicited. 

New Cook Book. —As recently stated, the 
large edition of the Hygienic Cook Book which 
was issued last year is already exhausted. A 
new edition is now in press. It will be some¬ 
what enlarged, and greatly improved by im¬ 
portant additions and such changes as are advis¬ 
able. Orders can be filled in a short time. 


Reform Dress Patterns. —These patterns 
are meeting with a large sale, and they give 
general satisfaction. A full description of each, 
with a list of the measurements to be sent when 
ordering a pattern, may be found in the Re¬ 
former for July, on the last page. All ladies 
should have them ; and ladies who have them¬ 
selves tried them, should feel an interest in 
calling the attention of their friends to them. 


£38* At the recent annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the Health Reform Institute, 
the following persons were elected as the Board 
of Directors for the next year : — 

U. Smith, W. K. Loughborough, 

S. Brownsberger, E. R. Jones, 

B. Salisbury, W. C. Sisley, 

J. H. Kellogg. 

The meeting was very largely attended, there 
being present nearly one thousand health re¬ 
formers, which was probably the largest com¬ 
pany of hygienists ever assembled on this con¬ 
tinent, if not in the world. 

To Canvassers. 

The canvassing season is at hand again. Let 
all our old agents prepare for active, energetic 
work in a few weeks. We hope to have all of 
our old corps of workers in the field with nu¬ 
merous reinforcements, spreading the glorious 
truths of reform wherever the ears of the people 
can be gained. Agents’ outfits will be ready in 
a short time, so that they will be able to enter 
the field before the territory has been canvassed 
l>y the annual army of book agents and news¬ 
paper and magazine canvassers who so often get 
possession of the money of the people without 
leaving them any equivalent for it. 

Let all the friends of the cause calculate upon 
making a grand rally this season to give the 
cause of health reform an onward impetus such 
as will reach far into the future in its ultimate 
results. Our motto is onward. And though 
many other health journals are evidently declin¬ 


ing, we have thus far continued to prosper, and 
have no expectation of doing otherwise in the 
future. Much depends on how the Reformer 
is sustained by its friends. 


Our Health Almanac for 1870. 

The printers are already at work upon our 
Almanac for 1876. The unprecedented success 
of the Almanac last year was most gratifying ; 
and we mean to be on hand this season ahead 
of the miserable trash which floods the country 
in the shape of advertising mediums for quack 
medicines and various other humbugs. We ex¬ 
pect, this year, to excel in eveiy particular every 
other almanac published ; and we are sparing 
no pains or expense to be able to do this. We 
hope our friends will be all ready to unite with 
us iu scattering these messengers of truth like 
the leaves of autumn. 


Battle Creek Hygienic College. 

Just as we go to press this month, the insti¬ 
tution mentioned above begins its second year’s 
course of instruction. For several days students 
have been flocking in from all parts of the coun¬ 
try, securing their boarding places, and getting 
in readiness for earnest work in the acquirement 
of knowledge. 

According to the Annual Catalogue just pub¬ 
lished, the number of students in attendance 
the last year was 280. It is confidently ex¬ 
pected that the attendance for the college year 
just beginning will be greatly increased. New 
facilities for imparting instruction are constantly 
being added to the school, and no expense will 
be spared to make it worthy of the patronage 
of all who desire to obtain a liberal education 
under the most favorable circumstances. 

The corps of professors and teachers com prises 
nine competent instructors who are all thor¬ 
oughly alive to the importance of studying na¬ 
ture in reference to methods of instruction, and 
making physiology the basis of ail systems of 
discipline. 

The study of physiology and hygiene is made 
a very important branch in the school, and 
hence it offers special inducements to those who 
wish to pursue these studies in an intelligent 
manner. 

The best of advantages are given for studying 
the ancient languages. Special arrangements 
have also been recently made for instruction in 
Spanish and Italian, as well as in the French, 
German, Swedish, and Danish languages which 
have heretofore been taught. 

Of the beauty of the college building and 
grounds we spoke last month. Large photo¬ 
graphs of these can now be obtained at 75 cents 
each. A catalogue giving full particulars relating 
to the school will be sent free on application. 
Address. Battle Creek College, Battle Creek. 
Mich. 










